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German 


HEN Hitler and the war had done their worst for Germany 
the country was in a state of complete exhaustion and 
disorder. Only the most vigorous, far-sighted and unified policy 
could have restored even a minimum standard of life and pro- 
duction to the shattered wreck. Instead, the Allies, in their first 
eighteen months of administration, have carried through policies 
each certain to increase Germany’s ruin and together calculated 
to ensure collapse. The size of Germany has been decreased, 
its population increased and its industry dismantled and pro- 
hibited. Four administrations, each with its own characteristic 
errors, have disputed German sovereignty. And side by side 
with this welter of conflict and confusion, the effort has been 
made to see that Germany, by reparations and coal exports, “ pays 
its way.” This apocalyptic concentration of disaster is now begin- 
hing to have its full effect. To-day, Germany is infinitely worse 
off than it was on the morrow of defeat. The immediate danger 
in the Ruhr—the most important industrial area—is a complete 
collapse of industrial effort. According to official reports, whole- 
sale and retail trade are at a standstill and factories which have 
cacried on production hitherto face an imminent stoppage, since 
their industrial store cupboards are bare. The Zone, caught in 
adownward spiral of production, is almost at rock bottom. 


Nemesis 


The immediate cause of this industrial collapse is quite simply 
the directive issued in the first days of the occupation, which 
decreed on the one hand that the export of coal should be the 
first task of the Ruhr and that at the same time no steps what- 
soever should be taken to revive other forms of industrial activity. 
As a result, little effort was made to stimulate the vital steel 
industry, which to-day is still running at an annual figure of 
about 2,000,000 tons. Meanwhile, all subsidiary industries, and 
now even coal-mining itself, are starved of essential tools and 
supplies. 

Lack of food is, in part, the cause and the consequence of the 
desperate industrial situation. Each ally has had a hand in the 
disaster. The Russian contribution was the confiscation of the 
Eastern granaries and the expulsion of the local Germans. The 
American contribution was the establishment of a “ sovereign ” 
non-co-operative agrarian South. The British contribution was 
the failure to revive industry so that some exports could be used 
to buy food. The result is a situation of universal malnutrition 
in the towns, and a growing fear that the winter cannot pass 
without further dislocation, bread riots, disorders and possibly 
bloodshed. 

None of these consequences of the Allies’ fatal policy was 
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unforeseen. They were inherent in the Allies’ various decisions 
on German policy and could be deduced with the precisian. of 
a syllogism. In the melancholy role of Cassandra, The 
Economist prophesied over two years ago what would, be’ the 
effect of producing a de-industrialised Reich between Rhine 
and Oder. The warning was cenewed.at the time of Potsdam. 
Last winter, @he steel famine was forecast, im September the 
likelihood of almest complete industrial collapse this winter. 
But now that the erisis és runing te its climax, there is only 
one point worth eensidering, and that is what can be dome in 
the next few weeks and months to end the vicious downward 
spiral of collapse. 


* 
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politically impossible to expect a Republican Congress to 
shoulder a larger burden. But the intolerable part of the pro- 
pose@ bargain is that the British 50 per cent should have to be 
met largely in dollars. It is true that the goods needed can 
mainly be bought only with do!lars, but # shouilinot be beyond 
the skill of a aation-that devised: Lend-Lease amg accepted the 
financial isioms of Uneva (1 per cent of the national income. 
paid in che national curremcy) to find a way of rélieving its ally 
of yet anether crippling expenditure ia the aarrency of which 
it ts in-shortest supply. Smee the teensactiom is, by definition 
and imtent,. am invesnment in Germany frecevery,-why does jit 
have to come out of the loan to the United Kingdom, which 
was smaii when it was granted and has since been shrunk by 


_ the falling real value of the dollar? 


The fact that immediate action is necessary rules out for the 
time being any reliance upon quadripartite policy. Agreement 
may eventually be reached by the Foreign Ministers, and 
indeed in some respects the outlook is a littke more promising. 
All are now agreed that the Potsdam decisions must be set aside, 
and there may be some faint prospect of trading economic unity 
against a revised reparations: programme. But whatever the 
hopes of final settlement, one thing is certain. It will not be a 
speedy process, and meanwhile the collapse of Western Ger- 
many may have become an accomplished fact. 

There are two levels at which immediate action is possible. 
The first is in Washington, where the talks between Brinsh and 
American officials on the fusion of their two Zones continue. 
The delegates are reported to be working to a plan under which 
the two occupying Powers would, ever and above their present 
expenditure on occupation, “ invest” in the Zones a capital sum 
of about £250 million in the course of the next three years. 
The parpese of this investment would be to reverse the present 
downward spiral in the German economy by pumping into the 
collapsed imdustrial lung fresh oxygen ia the form of foedstuffs 
and raw materials. In this way, it is hoped, the Western Zones 
would finally be brought to within a reasonable distance of pay- 
ing their own way. 

This scheme undoubtedly represenis the right approach. It 
recognises frankly that the German economy cannot pull itself 
out of the present morass-by tugging on its own 
The need for external assistance bas been squarely faced. 
Nevertheless, the scheme raises a number of very serious issues. 
The most urgent question is whether the Anglo-American 
scheme has been conceived on a sufficientty wide and imagina- 
tive scale. The outlineof she proposals.{which. are. discussed 
in greater detail in an article on page 873) suggests the dis- 
turbing possibility that they have been based upon a German 
industry scaled down to the Potsdam level @or instance, te am 
annual production of 5.8 million tons of steel). It is axtompatic 
that Western Germany, cut off from Central and Eastern 
Germany (as for the present and for the purposes of the 
new plan, it 1s) cannot exist on the basis of a truncated 
mdustry. Either the Rubr ts set to work on a vigorous and 
rapidly expanding basis or Western Germany will no more pay 
its way in 1950 than it docs m 1946. But the credits 
are obviously insufficient to give the industry of the Ruhr the 
essential preliminary impeus which is needed if it is ever to 
produce on a sufficient scale. The danger is, therefore, that 
a small credit will mot only do littl good, it may actually he 
wasted, whereas only nauch larger credit could fulfil the hopes 
pinned to the present too modest proposals. It is the old preblem 
of “ penny wise and pound foolish ” or “ too little and too late.” 

No one suggests that a decision to increase the credits is easy 
to take. The British in particular can ii afford the strain, but 
the real question is whether they can afford to sink and tose 
£125 million m an obstinately moribund Germany when {500 
mithen might offer a reasonable hope of evenmal repayment 
from a revived Ruhr. 

The British dilemma is made all the more acute by the fact 
that the investment might have to be made im dollars. It 
appears. that, en a calculation of capacty to pay, the 
Bratish were originally proposing that the burden of two 
Zones should be borne to the extent of about 70 per 
cent by the Americans. The American counter-proposal 
is a §o0-§0 sharing of the cost, and clearly 1 would be‘ 


The Anglo-American proposals alse raise one awkward tech- 


nical problem—that of procurement. Most of the raw materials 
most needed in Germany to-day are in short supply on a world 
scale, Grain, coal, steel, timber, non-ferrous metals—for all these 
Germany must take its place ia a long and clamant queue. It is 
also true that the sources of these materials are chiefly American, 
with the result that areas under direct American comtrol—such as 
the American Zone in Germany or even Japan—have a better 
chance of priority than other and often needier areas. The 
anly way in which the British and American Zones together 
will receive equal treatment is through a system either of 
American procurement for both Zones or of abselutely equal 
and joint Anglo-American procurement. But since so many 
schemes for parity betweem the British and American Zones 
turn out to have feet of Clay, full American responsibility 
for supplying both Zones would probably be preferable. 

_ American procurement, however, would not solve the most 
vital of all bottlenecks in raw materials—the bottleneck of coal. 
This is a problem not of external supply but of internal avail- 
ability, and the immediate question is whether a temporary 
moratorium on exports may not be the only immediate answer 
to the coal famine. In October, coal exports were cut by 
150,000 tons. For the next five months the; are to be cut by 
350,000 tons. But these cuts in coal present a problem very 
sumilar to the difficulty raised by-the Anglo-American credits. 
Is a small cut sufficient? If not, may it net be wasted without 
achieving any result? The addition of little mere than a quarter 
of a million tons of coal a month to the Ruhr és ia itself insuffi- 
cient to offset the industrial wastage of the last year. These cu's 
by driblets exasperate opinion abroad—particularly in France 
—but do not solve the problem in Germany. On the other 
hand, the addition of the really large tonnage of coal that would 


accrue from a complete stoppage of exports might j ip the 
just tip t 
balance down on the side of industrial recovery. 


* 


The major decision on policy in the Western Zones turns on 
agreement or disagreement at Washington. But the other level 
at witich decisive action can be taken is in Lendon. It has 
eee rertan mnie the British, 

their Alhes, some drastic changes to 
make if their Zome is not to continue to carry the stigma of 
adminge . sirative slackness % om disorder. The present admuinis- 

ative siructure 1s calculated to breed confusion at every poi 

Control is divided first between Foreign Office, oe 
aa ee There ox an ae division of authority between 
Lond Bertin, a < division ; : 
between Berlin and the Zone. cement 


give more than a fraction of his atuention to Germany, and when 
decisions cannot be evaded they tend to be taken on the basis 
of the general diplomatic situation or of the state of British 
er on anything rather than the needs of Germany. 
The sobution is either to make the Control Office a first- 
Department in its own right with a Minister of the highest 
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thority, or else to put the responsibility directly on to the 
wnign Offic and the Treasury—in either case to abolish the 
present Control Office as a subordinate Department. 
In the Zone, the need is at once and drastically to reduce the 
size of the Control Commission, at the same time to treble its 
ficiency and to give it, within the framework of Cabinet policy, 
ter freedom of action. A similar problem in the Middle 
fst during the war was solved by the establishment of a 
Minister Resident in Cairo supported by a small but efficient 
iam of administrators in the Supply Centre. Significantly, 
this Centre was for most of its life Anglo-American, and might 
yell be the model for a new administrative structure in the 
fysed Western Zones. 
It is not suggested that either a successful Anglo-American 
reonstruction plan for Western Germany or thorough-going 
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reforms in the British Zone are the whole answer to the German 
problem. They are only the measures which seem immediately 
practicable and may just possibly avert the impending disaster 
of complete collapse. But the long-term issue remains—which 
1s, quite simply, that industrial Western Germany cannot live, 
produce and develop except as part of a wider economic unity. 
The right and logical path would be to restore the old unity of 
the Reich—with safeguards, naturally, and with greater atten- 
tion to Europe’s needs as a whole. But if Russian obduracy and 
suspicion make this impossible, some other framework must be 
found—which can only lie in an association of Western states. 
Whether the Russians realise that their German policy may 
finally create that Western bloc they fear so much is open to 
question. But it is high time that their Allies realised it and 
made the choice clear beyond any possibility of doubt. 


Trade Make-Believe 


= concluding ceremonies of the Preparatory Conference 
on Trade and Employment have coincided with the intro- 
duction into Parliament of the Exchange Control Bill and with 
arenewed burst of anxiety about the prospects of the British 
balance of payments. The week has thus seen both the light 
ad the shade of the international trade position, and even the 
most ignorant bystander must have been struck by the sharp 
distinctions that are drawn between different aspects of what 
is really the same complex problem. Even a single tongue can 
uk different languages on different days. Sir Stafford Cripps 
was full of optimism on Monday about the progress that has 
teen made at Church House towards solving the world’s trade 
poblems—and full of apprehension on Wednesday when 
addressing the Federation OF British Industries on the biggest 
of all the world’s trade problems, the riddle of the British 
balance. Gradually an atmosphere of unreality has been 
wrapped around the discussion of international commerce and 
fnance, until now the very same officials will spend their 
mornings drawing up rules for a quite imaginary world and their 
afternoons wrestling with the obstinate difficulties of the real, 
ad very different, world, without seeing any contradiction 
between the two. 


It is, for this reason, difficult to know on what level to con- 
template the proceedings of the Trade and Employment Con- 
ference, If the object is the academic one of drawing up a 
code of conduct for international trade as it would be carried 
02 in a reasonably sane and balanced world, then the London 
meetings have made considerable progress. The revised drafts 
that have issued from the conference appear to be in many 
respects an improvement on the American draft charter. For 
oe thing, the principle is now explicitly accepted that it is 
part of a country’s economic duty to its neighbours to 
preserve full employment within its borders and not to allow the 
total of its effective demand for other countries’ products to fall 
away suddenly because of instability at home. If a country sins 
in this respect, it can, in principle, be excluded from the benefits 
of the Charter. The chapter laying down rules for quantitative 
restrictions, which was very stiffly drafted in the American docu- 
ment, is now much more elastic. The cartel chapter, which in 
the “Draft Charter” tried to extend the Sherman Act to the 
whole world, has now reverted to the gentler phraseology of the 
onginal “‘ Proposals” of a year ago. There have been improve- 
ments in the paragraphs dealing with commodity schemes. All 
these changes are to the good. Whether the same can also be 
wid about the addition of a set of special exemptions for 
ing” areas is more doubtful. If Britain and the 
other dislocated industrial countries of Western Europe are to 
accept the somewhat onerous restrictions that the draft Charter 
Would lay upon them, they must naturally look askance at pro- 
which, which would tend to grant exemption to other countries 


however “undeveloped” they may be, have built up 
‘tong exchange positions during the war. 


On the whole, however, the changes are improvements. But 
the British delegates do not seem to have contributed very much 
to this result. They were, of course, bound by the general 
blessing that the British Government gave to the American pro- 
posals as part of the price for the American loan. They were 
also no doubt embarrassed by the strange dichotomy that appears 
to prevail in the Labour Government, on the subject of 
economic policy at home and abroad, by which an advance 
towards the planned state at home can be cheerfully combined 
with a return to unplanned trade abroad. The improvements 
in the American draft Charter were largely the work of some 
of the European delegates, of the Australians, and of some of 
the Latin Americans. As a result, some of the matters in which 
Great Britain is particularly interested have been allowed to go 
by default. The extent to which long-term colonial development 
plans, involving preferential or guaranteed marketing terms, are 
permitted is left very obscure and doubtful. Something appears 
to have been said in the debates about the favourite American 
discrimination of tied loans, but nothing effective has been done 
to banthem. Shipping—the one clear case of an industry where 
Britain has a competitive advantage over America—is still left 
out and can therefore be made the object of discriminatory 
subsidies and other devices that are prohibited where the British 
are at a disadvantage. In the discussions on commodity schemes, 
the interest of Britain, as an importer in low prices and rapidly 
advancing efficiency was stated, but the safeguards actually 
appearing in the draft against restrictions of output in the 
interest of higher prices seem rather flimsy. And it goes almost 
without saying that any sort of reciprocal bulk-~purchase agree- 
ment, by which Britain might agree with some other country for 
a mutual assurance of markets, is still banned. 

Moreover, the actual practical effect of some of the improve- 
ments that have been written into the Charter should not be 
exaggerated. The full employment clauses, for example, are a 
step in the right direction. But they are still negative ; they 
recognise the right of a country to protect itself against the 
spread of inflation, once a slump has broken out, but there are 
no positive proposals looking towards an international slump- 
prevention policy. Quarantine provisions are better than 
nothing ; but they are inferior to preventive medicine. _ Further- 
more, even the quarantine provisions are likely to be very weak 
in practice. If a member-country gets into a slump and 
starts infecting others with unemployment, each country that 
considers itself injured must apply individually to the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation for permission to suspend the 
guarantees of the Charter vis-a-vis the offender. (This, incident- 
ally, will be of little use to Britain, since the adverse effects on 
British trade of an American slump will not be mainly direct, 
but indirect through the effects on third parties, who may not 
wish to take action.) There is to be no concerted action by ITO 
as a whole against a focus of infection. There is to be no 
collective security in economic matters. 
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The whole matter can perhaps best be summarised in a 
parable. The original American proposals were drawn up on 
the unspoken assumption that fair weather in international trade 
could be assumed. Nations’ balances of payments would be in 
equilibrium, or at least not so badly out of trim that they could 
not be righted by a touch here or ther¢. The clouds that would 
occasionally pass across the face of the sun would be neither 
very large nor very black. The trading world would be so close 
to balance and stability that the normal processes of a freely 
trading community could safely be relied upon to act as the 
stimulus and corrective. The effect of the changes made in 
London is that the draft now recognises, here and there, as it 
did not before, that storms may occur and that if they do, the 
nations must be allowed to put up their umbrellas. But the 
design of umbrellas is still left until after the rain falls, and 
any attempt to go into partnership to produce umbrellas is still 
prohibited. There is no recognition of the fact that the 
barometer stands at “ Stormy,” and there is no attempt to dis- 
cuss the architecture-of storm-proof buildings. The delegates 
at Church House have been discussing summer outings when 
the weather forecast predicts blizzards ; and the only precaution 
they will take is to assert the right to come home again if it 
starts raining. 

* 


Perhaps this is an unduly alarmist way of looking at the 
matter. Let us hope that it is. Weather forecasts are often 
wrong, and the barometer is not infallible. Nevertheless, all 
the available evidence does point to very difficult times ahead. 
The British exchange position, for example, is very disquieting. 
It was Officially stated, when the dollar loan was negotiated a 
year ago, that the amount was on the low side. But since then 
the value of the dollar has dropped by at least a quarter. More- 
over, it has gradually become apparent that, in accepting 
responsibility for the British Zone in Germany, this country 
saddled itself with a large additional liability. It is the dollar 
needs, not of 48 million people, but of 72 million, that have to 
come out of the loan. It is true, as Mr Dalton claimed in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, that the export drive is going 
very well. But it is also painfully true that British exports 
are largely going to countries that cannot pay in hard currency, 
and the loan is being drawn upon very rapidly—the Canadian 
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loan even faster. Furthermore, in a few more months the y 

hard obligation to free the pound sterling for current tray 
actions comes into force. It will then be impossible to pay fy 
anything in blocked sterling ; but there is no correspondin 
obligation on other countries to pay for British exports in free) 
negotiable exchange. 

Across the Atlantic, there is equally a prospect of troub 
ahead, though of a different kind. President Truman may gj 
have the legal power and the moral authority to make the sym 
bolic gesture of reducing a few American tariff duties. } 
it is highly unlikely that a Republican Congress will mak; 
more than a few grudging surface concessions to the doctrin 
of liberal commercial practice, or that it will abandon its tragj 
tional views so fully as to encourage a large flow of imports int 
the United States. And if anything is as plain as a pikestaf 
it is that the American domestic economy is not going to be 
stable one in the years immediately ahead. The two majo 
assumptions on which the whole structure is built—th 
America will not be erratic and that Britain will be self-suppor 
ing—are thus both, at the moment, highly doubtful. 


It would be wrong to contemplate these problems in any spirit 
of inspissated gloom. They can and will be solved. But they 
will not be solved by pretending that they do not exist, and fof 
Britain, which has one of the most difficult adjustments t 
make, the disappointment of the hopes of a year ago underline 
the necessity for the most elastic and resourceful policy. This 
is not a time when it is possible to be content with the so 
of faith healing that appears to pass muster in some quarters 
for an external economic policy. The draft Charter is, in 
general, an acceptable codification of the rules of conduct tha 
should prevail in more normal times. But to pretend that these 
are normal times, and to try to make them normal by imposing 
the rules at once, is to repeat, in an even more precipitate way, 
the mistakes that were made after the Kaiser’s war. The worl 
is still very sick and it still needs convalescent treatment ; to 
insist on too rapid a return to a normal regimen will not hasten 
the recovery. The British Government, which is in charge of 
one of the sicker national economies, ought to think twice and 
thrice before it accepts restrictions on its freedom of action in 


return for benefits that would be real only if make-believe 
were true. 


Farming Future 


‘JT is the nation’s wish, and the Government’s declared aim, 

to establish a stable, prosperous, and efficient British agri- 
culture. Stability, which has so far been enjoyed by agriculture 
only during wartime, is permanently promised to it under the 
system of fixed prices and guaranteed markets which the 
Government, and the Opposition, have already underwritten. 
Prosperity and efficiency are more elusive concepts than 
stability ; moreover, they often point, or seem to point, 'n 
opposite directions. The fixing of prices is the most potent 
means available to the Government of manipulating both the 
prosperity and the efficiency of agriculture, and it can be a 
very potent means indeed. The snag is that the road to immedi- 
ate prosperity under price-fixing seems fatally short and easy, 
whereas the road to efficiency (and with it a safer and more 
abiding prosperity) is both hard and long. 

That these principles are not yet sufficiently realised by the 
Government is made evident by the terms of the letter sent 
last week by Mr Williams, the Minister of Agriculture, to Mr 
Turner, the President of the National Farmers Union. The 
farmers have always tended to envisage the mechanism of price 
fixing in cost-plus terms, and the burden—although not the 
letter—of their recent complaints has been that the Govera- 
ment departed from the cost-plus principle in adjusting prices 
at the special review this summer. It is contended that the 
whole of any increase in farming costs should be prompz:ly 
added on to the prices, plus an additional sum to confer an 
appropriately enhanced value on the farmers’ own work. 


Mr Williams has now made some important concessions ‘0 
the farmers’ viewpoint. Two of the points yielded are emi- 
nently just and reasonable. He has reduced the inevitable tim:- 
lag between rises in costs and rises in prices by advancing by 
three months the date from which new livestock prices operate ; 
and he has guaranteed that, when prices have to be altered :t 


some special mid-year review, the price alterations shall not b | 


weighted so as to discriminate in favour of the producers of cet- 
tain commodities and against others, as happened last summer. 


_ The Minister has made two other concessions carrying wider 
implications. The first is the promise that any “ sudden and 
su € im costs” occurring during the period 
between the annual price reviews will be followed by a prompt 
and equal adjustment in farm incomes through the medium of 
the special review procedure. Theoretically this can benefit the 
Government as well as the farmers, since any sudden fall in 
costs can be followed by a downward adjustment of farm 
prices. But this possibility is highly hypothetical. Cost reduc- 
tions attributable to increased efficiency are rightly excluded: 
and it is hard to imagine a sudden drop in em wages and 
other costs—nor, under the new dispensation have farmers ' 
strong incentive to exert pressure in this direction. The sam 


principles are not accepted as applying to the regular annual 
price reviews each F; , at which titne the Minister reserves 


the right to fix prices “in the light of all the relevant factors. 
It would indeed be very strange if the Government were ptt: 
pared to give farmers a perpetual blank cheque covering #! 
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st increases, however caused. But the Government his 
a move in this direction which it will be hard put to it 
keep within bounds. Suppose, for instance, that farm wages 
re again next summer and farm prices are automatically 
adjusted upwards, at a special review,” to the full extent ; 
wil the Government then, acting in the light of “ relevant 
actors” such as the state of the national finances or the need 
to stimulate agriculture to greater efficiency, dare to lop of 
of the price imcrease at the next regular February 
review and face an inevitable if unfounded charge of break- 
ing faith ? It seems unlikely. ‘To give farmers their way in 
June, and to take it away from them in February, is dangerous 


tactics. 
The second concession made by Mr Williams amounts to a 
ise to try to see that all farmers reap approximately equal 
penefit from the Government’s policy. Farmers complain that, 
while the rising wages of farm workers are taken account of in 
he price structure, their own labour continues to be valued 
it the old rates. To meet this point it is now agreed that, in 
determining farming profits, account shall te taken of changes 
in the incomes of other types of rural workers, such as hired 
fam workers and agricultural engineers. This arrangement 
mounts to an attempt to put due emphasis on the “ plus ” in 
following the cost-plus principle of fixing farm prices. At the 
ame time, the Government is willing to fix the prices of indi- 
ridual farm products with an eye on mitigating inequalities of 
inoome between farmer and farmer. 


* 


The dangers inherent in these arrangements are not easily 
apparent. At first sight, the points. yielded to farmers seem so 
eminently reasonable and in line with British traditions of fair 
play. Why should not farmers be paid a full coverage for their 
costs ? Why should they not share in the rising return on labour 
which their own workers enjoy? Why should a farmer pro- 
ducing milk get a better profit than one growing wheat? Equal 
treatment all round and an adequate income for all seem to be 
ams which only a churlish and ungrateful nation would wish 
to deny to its food producers. And so in truth they are. Agri- 
culture should never be allowed to relapse into its pre-war 
decay ; it is fully entitled to prosperity and it is the nation’s 
imerest and duty to make it prosperous. But it is all a question 
of the method by which these wholly desirable aims are to be 
achieved. 

It has always been contended in these columns that, in the 
long run, agriculture can only be prosperous if it is efficient. 
At the present time, food has such a high scarcity value that 
the cost of producing it is a secondary consideration ; but 
farmers have to bear in mind that it will not be ever thus. 
An agriculture raised to prosperity on the shoulders of the 
British taxpayer, irrespective of how many inefficiencies were 
condoned or perpetuated in the process, would not be a sight 
which should gladden the heart of the farmer any more than 
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the taxpayer ; for it requires little political acumen to perceive 
that sconer or later such a dangerous superstructure would 
topple over. Yet it is just this tragedy which the pursuit of 
the easy road to prosperity, the road which unthinkingly pays 
the mounting bills of an agriculture which remains more or less 
Static in its structure, surely invites. 

This is not meant to suggest that agriculture is at present 
grossly mefficient. It is probably technically more efficient than 
some others of the basic industries. At the moment it is also 
economically efficient, in that there is no other source from 
which the British consumer can get his supplies of food at lower 
real cost. But this will not last for ever, and perhaps not for 
very long. Some day the British farmer will once again be 
faced with the fact that an urban electorate will be able to get 
its food more cheaply from abroad. When that time comes, 
he will only be able to hold his place, and justify any assistance 
that is given to him, by a ceaseless pursuit of greater efficiency. 
But the pursuit of efficiency in agriculture implies two things ; 
firstly—and this is common to all industry—that the costs of 
production shall be steadily reduced by the better utilisation 
and organisation of labour and capital ; secondly—and this is 
peculiar to agriculture and extremely important—that the 
character of its output shall be guided so as to bring forth those 
products which can be grown most economically in this country 
and so as to minimise the use of foreign exchange for overseas 
purchases of food. 

The point is that it is inescapably the Government’s responsi- 
bility to promote efficiency in these two respects. The industry 
itself, having been sheltered by Government decree from the 
blasts of world competition, cannot be expected to institute 
reforms which, however eventually rewarding, are inevitably 
painful at the time and involve—the fact cannot be disguised— 
particular groups of farmers in loss. The Government has at 
present one, and only one, effective method of promoting effi- 
ciency in agriculture—the use of the price mechanism. The 
trouble with the concessions into which Mr Williams is gradually 
being pushed is not that their immediate effect is bad—for 
through increasing goodwill in the industry they may stimulate 
higher production, which is the first consideration at present—- 
but that they amount to a progressive abandonment of the only 
methods the Government has to hand for steering agriculture 
in the right direction. 

* 


They do this in two ways. In the first place, in so far as the 
cost-plus principle takes firm root as the basis for settling prices, 
it becomes impossible to set agriculture definite targets of 
increased efficiency by means of a periodic downward adjust- 
ment of prices of which the industry has been forewarned. In 
the second place, in so far as particular products are always 
priced so as to prevent any class of producer from being 
seriously embarrassed or put out of business, it becomes very 
difficult to steer production along the right lines—to give, for 
instance, a measure of differential assistance for the production 
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of milk and protective foods. Any degree of. differential assis- 
tance would amount to a violation of the principle of treating 
all farmers alike. But it is a rejection of all progress in any 
industry to insist that its inefficient producer shall never be 
penalised, that its structure and character shall never be changed 
—except perhaps by a persuasion so slight and gentle that its 
effects are indiscernible in a lifetime. Were they to seek this 
type of safeguard, farmers would be demanding nothing less 
than that agriculture be kept static. Such an attitude is no worse 
than that of the producers in many a monopoly-dominated 
industry ; but it is none the better for that fact. What cannot 
be escaped, but what the NFU seems to be set on not facing, is 
that all change is painful to someone and displaces some existing 
interests. A painless agriculture is a static agriculture ; and a 
static agriculture can never be efficient. 

This argument should not be read as a demand for any 
immediate reduction of farm prices, far less as a plea for the 
abandonment of the accepted policy of agricultural protection. 
All that it amounts to is a plea to both the Government and the 
farmers to be wary of the course they are at present following. 
No imminent dangers lie in wait for either party. They lie con- 
cealed from sight in the future, which makes it all the more 
important to tread as delicately as Agag in the present. 
Responsibility rests on the Government in particular. The 
Government really does not intend to abandon its right to us¢ 
the price mechanism to stimulate efficiency and to alter the 
character of the agricultural output. Mr. Williams’s letter says 
as much in several guarded phrases ; but the other passages in 
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the letter may add up, im the farmers’ eyes, to a waiver of this 
right in all cases where it conflicts with the principles concede; 
to farmers—that is, in all cases whatever. Such a situation 
be a fruitful source of misunderstandings, out of which th. 
Government may be forced to choose between mortally offend 
ing the farmers and abandoning all attempt to make agriculture 
efficient as well as prosperous and stable. 

The Government certainly should use the price mechanisp 
with restraint to impose its will on agriculture. Harshness 9, 
haste are alien to British ideas ; and firmness needs to be com. 
bined with sympathetic understanding of agriculture’s Many 
problems and difficulties. Moreover, it is time other methods 
of raising efficiency were canvassed. A Government inquiry 
is to be held soon into the workings of the Agricultural Market. 
ing Acts. At the time of their inception, it was hoped tha 
these Acts would be used primarily to rationalise distribution 
but in the event they left the pattern of distribution untouched 
It is time to return to the original idea. At the same time, the 
Government should take steps to make available to agriculture 
the large amount of new capital it will need, either by purchas. 
ing large areas of land itself or by other means. But these 
further needs only serve to emphasise the central thesis of this 
article, There are two possible routes by which agricultural 
prosperity can be sought. One is. short, easy, and painless, 
but dangerously illusory and temporary. The other is long, 
hard, and sometimes painful but carries a real promise of 
permanence and solidity. Which route would agriculture itself 
wish to follow ? 


British Council, 1947 


HE British Council has just published its report for the 

financial year that ended on March 31, 1946. But its 
tnoughts are running ahead into 1947. A year ago, sheer physi- 
cal shortage of men, materials and transport forced it to neglect 
many opportunities and to underspend by £900,000 on its 
£3.500,000 grant-in-aid. By next year, it will be able to put 
to good use all the moneys voted to it. Its war-time bottlenecks 
are disappearing. Good men, in particular, are now applying 
in plenty for the posts it advertises. Nevertheless its way ahead 
is not all plain sailing ; to give but one example, its job of 
paving the way for a resumption of the book trade through 
normal commercial channels (instead of through its subsidised 
wartime scheme, now in liquidation) bristies with endless cur- 
rency difficulties. Further, quite apart from handicaps that are 
not of the Council’s making, there are obstacles to be sur- 
mounted within its own organisation. 

It should never be forgotten that the Council grew up during 
the war. It was born in 1935, but its full value was not at 
once appreciated. Thus its annual grant-in-aid was only 
£130,000 in 1938/9 ; the figure had swelled to £3,500,000 by 
1045/6. Like a child that has made its main on an 
unsuitable diet, its muscles are weak and its shape is distorted 
owing to the abnormalities of 1939-45. It had to grow where 
it could and how it could, and on what staff it could muste: 
while the country’s best minds were set upon subjects other 
than the export of culture. Particularly in Europe, in the 
neutral countries which it could reach, it lavished energies out 
of proportion to the peace-time sigmificance of the ‘territories 
concerned. Too few of its officials grasped the importance ot 

ing these wartime and—as it were—seasonal extensions 
to activities that could be closed down without loss of face 
when the “season” was done. Foresight was not exercised, 
and, as a result, it is plain to anyone who travels in Europe today 
that the present dimensions of the Council’s work in, for ia- 
stance, Spain are out of all proportion to the scale of its opera- 
tions in France or Czechoslovakia. But it is also plain that 
the palacio which is now a British Institute in the Spanish 
provinces cannot put up the shutters without loss. To find a 
way of correcting this unbalance as between country and country 
is one of the ahead of the Council’s new chairman, 
General Sir Ronald Adam. Perhaps he can here and there 
lessen some over-heavy war-time commitment by turning 


peace-time tourism to account and making his palaces pay their 
way by letting the ground floors to British travel agencies. 

_ Another of the problems ahead of him is improvement of th: 
msecurity of tenure that is all that the Council can, as things 
stand, offer to would-be recruits. It is losing many chances 
of securing the best men and women for its purposes because, 
on present terms, it may leave them stranded and jobless four 
years from now. In June, 1946, the Government extended i:; 
charter for a further five years after which “ the position will 
again be reviewed.” It is good to learn that there is now 
recognition that—whether or no a chartered body like the 
Council remains in being—overseas publicity is a necessary 
Government activity. Sir Ronald Adam has already been 
charged with framing the conditions of employment in °: 
established overseas publicity and educational service. The ideal 
is an integrated service for home and overseas work. The British 
Council is busy at this end not only in administering itself but 
also in servicing the foreigners for whom it does its best job— 
the explanation of Britain to visitors. It is desirable that its staf 
at home and abroad should each know the other’s work. Another 
ideal is elasticity in the terms of employment offered to adminis- 
trators and to experts. The former should, if they pass thei 
probationary period, be offered contracts of the civil service type. 
The latter are usually the better for variety, For one thing, 
an experienced film director, or a scientist, can command a 
higher salary than that normally offered b a Government. Foi 
another, he is usually the better for breadth of experience among 
fellow-experts—in a laboratory, in a school at home, in Holly- 
mond. tue Ries Semen Be the Brite Counct—and ind! 
for any large-scale organisation in educating a public— 
is to employ a small ne Soe ae ge com- 
mission expert producing staff at higher rates of pay and for 4 
shorter time—either upon contract or upon loan. 

Another ill to be corrected is.a tendency to produce, from 
motives of economy, goods that purport to be suitable for 
world-wide distribution. A product that. impresses Prague and 
Montreal may well have no message for Sierra Leone or China. 
The classic example of this hard fact was the war-time film 
Convoy, which drew tears and aid from Americans but which 
had to be banned in the Middle East, because it showed British 
ships sinking, and, ergo to s, losing the war. Regionil 
specialisation, though is } 


i essential, . The war-time 


expensive, 
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Ministry of Information was far quicker to recognise this fact 

was the war-time British Council. The Overseas Planning 
Committee run by the former even added the refinement that 
one medium of publicity was more suitable for one country, 
other for another. It is good to see that the British Council 
snow realising the importance of employing regional specialists. 
jts current fear is that, now that it is commissioning all material 
fom a central producing office—the Central Office of Informa- 
jon—it will too often be asked to make do with goods made 
got only for other countries, but for home use also. 

The list of past trials and errors is long. It also includes 
; failure to harness and use British cultural institutions which 
were in existence before the Council’s arrival. Only in Latin 
America has full advantage been taken of these. Elsewhere, 
ad particularly in the Middle East, the British Council repre- 
gntative has been too apt to seek results that are all his owa. 

The last and largest of present drawbacks to be overcome 
js economic. What is the most economical as well as the best 
means of distributing British overseas publicity? It has lately 
pen confirmed that the two bodies at present doing the work 
—the Information Service of the Foreign Office on the one 
and, and the British Council on the other—are to divide ch2 
feld, the one from the Embassy, the cther, outside, that is, 
without “taint” of politics atid in collaboration with the loca! 
Ministry of Education. Asa result, two British publicity offices 
fe every Ruritania. Both draw, in so far as they need special 
manufactures, upon the same fountainhead, the COI. But they 
distribute on a different basis. The Council handles all purely 
cultural subjects—music, the English lyric, horse-breeding, 
mountaineering—the Information Services explain policy on the 
dosed shop dispute. In the vast no-man’s-land of subjects which 
ae neither wholly political nor wholly cultural, the Council 
uckles the expert and the Information Service the plebs. 

As was pointed out at length in The Economist of June 15th 
lst, the distinction here drawn may be clear to the British 
dficial mind but is lost upon foreigners. “ Who pays?” they 
wk, and find in that their answer. Since the article in question 
was written, two comments from friendly Europeans have con- 
frmed its portrayal of the situation as seen from abroad. The 
first comes from a dictatorship state: “ We admire your device 
for placing your agents all over the country as teachers of 
English.” The second arrived from France only last week: 
“The distinction you try to draw would strike us as less illogical 


: NOTES OF 


A sudden partial melting of ice on the frost-bound river of 
peace has given fresh hope after an intolerably long delay. First 
in Paris and then in New York the deadlocks in negotiation have 
been so protracted thar it was hard to ignore the possibility that 
there was not sufficient basic agreement for any peace settlement 
0 be reached and that the world might have to continue in- 
definitely on an unstable have-as-you-hold basis with no peace 
teaties at all: The progress now reported in the Foreign 
Ministers’ negotiations on Trieste—progress made possible by 

ian concessions for attaining a compromise—is the first really 
ecouraging symptom of international convalescence. Some 
mxiety will nevertheless remain until it is evident that there 1s 
00 relapse. 

In a process of bargaining, delay is a recognised method of 
gtting better terms ; the party which holds out longer and more 
firmly tends to get the better of the deal, provided there 1s a deal 
and both are unwilling to part without one. But it may be that 
one party really is unwilling to buy or sell except on his own 
ms, and in that case the other party has either to accept his 
tems or give up the transaction. In the present international 
ituation it ig necessary to reckon with the possibility that the 
of Russia feel they can do without any settlement at all 

better than can the Western Powers. The reasons for this are 
mherent in the respective political regimes. Because the Soviet 
t controls all means of publicity and political ex- 

Pression within the Soviet Union, it does not have to fear the 
Nsequences of a breakdown of negotiations in the way that a 
British or American Government does. If it can get what it 


Wants, the international prestige of Russia is increased, and the 
clique strengthen their internal position by diplomatic 
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if your two sets of officials did not have to spend so much time 
apologising for it when they redirect us to the other office.” 
Even if the Council were to carry its attitude to a logical 
conclusion, to conduct all its business in the open post and to 
eschew use of the diplomatic courier, no one but an Anglo- 
Saxon would credit it with observing the practice. 

There is a division of labour but it is at present drawn in 
the wrong place. Duplication and waste of money and effort 
result. Peacetime, and the increasing part played by modern 
Government in everyday life, have thoroughly blurred he 
borderline between culture and politics—a line that is now 
hardly distinguishable, even in war. As The Economist has 
frequently suggested, the right division is to give the whole field 
to the Council—that is, to the body outside the Embassy—with 
the one exception of the interpretation, usualiy to the press, of 
the Government’s day-to-day policy. One man and one room in 
the Embassy will serve for this task. A Council official should 
have no more difficulty in deciding when he is getting into the 
deep waters of interpreting policy, and ought to refer an 
enquirer to the Embassy, than has a journalist in deciding when 
to refer to the Foreign Office News Room in London. 

The Council has a heavy year ahead. It has to conduct its 
business against the odds described, and on means that are 
unlikely to be commensurate with the additional work of feeding 
a starved Europe with intellectual food. A grant-in-aid of at 
least £5,000,000 for next year could be well spent, particularly 
if arrangements were made for dovetailing the work of the 
British Council more economically with the Foreign Office 
service. By all reports, the Council has in Sir Ronald Adam a 
thoughtful, inventive and inspiring chief at its head, and is 
already feeling the advantage of a strong helmsman. Everyone 
with experience of “ abroad ” knows that the Council is capable 
of bringing in results—political, social and commercial—that 
are commensurate with the outlay involved. Mr E. P. Smith, 
Conservative member for Ashford, lately referred to it in the 
House as an instrument of “complete futility” How much 
wiser were the French, who even when anti-clericalism was in 
full flood in France, continued to pay Government subsidies 
to French religious educational establishments abroad, on the 
grounds that they repaid, in terms of French prestige and 
influence, every outlay, however inconsistent with policy at 
home. The British Council, with no such skeletons to hide in 
the national cupboard, can bring in even better dividends. 
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success ; but if the terms are not good enough and there is no 
deal, the monopoly of publicity enables the Kremlin, uncontra- 
dicted, to put all the blame for the breakdown on foreign Powers. 
Moreover, the whole system of the Soviet State is geared for 
struggle against the real or supposed enemies of the revolution, 
and its leaders would hardly know how to govern—or the political 
police how to maintain themselves—without the atmosphere of a 
state of siege to which Russia is accustomed. 

In Britain and America, on the other hand, the public wants 
a quick return to normal, peaceful, civilian life and expects its 
statesmen to make a settlement, while democratic freedom allows 
continual criticism. Even though they have at the moment strong 
political support in their countries, Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin must 
be haunted by fears of waning popularity and know that they are 
bound to suffer politically if they cannot get treaties. Mr Molotov 
does not have to worry as long as he carries out Marshal Stalin’s 
instructions ; this is his strength and Russia’s. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been signs that Russia’s economic difficulties are 
making an intransigent foreign policy an increasing strain on the 
Soviet State, and that there is in Russia an inchoate popular 
desire for a relaxation of tension which may become too strong 
to be entirely ignored. It now seems that at the eleventh hour 
the Kremlin is taking steps to avert a diplomatic breakdown, 
beginning with the most acute of all the disputes so far—the 


problem of Trieste. 
* * * 


Disarmament Duel 


The discussion or the Russian demand for information on 
Allied armed forces in non-enemy countries outside their own 
borders has grown in scope through a process of successive counter. 


320 
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demands until it now covers all armed forces everywhere and their 
armaments. ‘The original Russian move was apparently designed 
to embarrass Britain and the United States by keeping a spotlight 
on the presence of their military units in Egypt, Greece, China, 
the Philippines and elsewhere; ex-enemy countries and countries 
such as Poland, passage through whose territories was necessary 
for the communications of occupation forces in ex-Cnemy countries, 
were to be excluded. Britain and the United States were unwilling 
thus to be pillocied for propaganda purposes and tried to broaden 
the scope of the investigation to cover occupation forces and their 
communications—the Russian side of which had been given pro- 
minence by Mr Churchill’s allegations about Russian military 
strength in Central Europe. Russia was prepared to agree to this. 
But there was still a difficulty. Army units can be moved to and 
fro over land frontiers much more easily and less publicly than 
they can be transported by sea; if, therefore, there were to be a 
census of troops abroad, British and American overseas forces 
would have to be enumerated, while a number of Russian divisions 
could be pulled back for the time being into Soviet territory, but 
would still be virtually in the same strategic position as before. 
The British delegation, therefore, proposed that information should 
be furnished on all military forces, whether at home or abroad, 
making use of the Russian plea that information about military 
units was necessary for Uno discussions on the formation of an 
international force and arguing that it was illogical to restrict it 
10 forces abroad. 

This was turning the tables on the Russians, whose armed 
strength within the Union was known to be very large as com- 
pared with British or American home forces. But the Russians 
could still go one better. They now said that information must 
also cover armaments, including atomic bombs, rockets, jet air- 
craft and other secrets. The discussion had now attained the scope 
of the full disarmament conference demanded at one point by Mr 
Bevin—except that there were no signs of any disarmament. No- 
body seriously supposes that at this stage of discussion and in 
present circumstances nations are going to make full and honest 
disclosures of their military strength, base equipment and arma- 
ments, or that, if they agreed to do so, their statements would be 
convincing without some kind of international inspection, which 
would be no easier to get for forces and armaments in general than 
for the special case of the atomic bomb. No really constructive 
proposals for the limitation of armaments have yet come out of the 
verbal fencing which has been going on in New York, and it is 
doubtful whether anybody is going to be any the wiser for all the 
demands for information and the explanations why it cannot be 
given, 

* * * 


The Politics of Railway Compensation 


The terms on which the Government propose to. buy out the 
poceeneess of the railways, the canals and the London Passenger 
transport Board have been discussed in some -detail in the 
“Business World” section both last week and this. But the 
political implications also deserve some comment. 

Mr Barnes’s scheme represents the conversion of the Govern- 
ment from the doctrine hitherto prevailing, which based compen- 
sation on :he “ reasonable net maintainable revenue ” of the assets 
to be taken over, to the doctrine of paying the current Stock 
Exchange valuation of the capital. No doubt they have been influ- 
enced by the fact that the coal compensation terms—calculaied on 
maintainable income—led to a minor boom in coal shares and 
presented a number of people with capital profits. This time, the 
railway stockholders are to get the market value of their holdings 
and no more. 

At first sight, this seems reasonably fair, the more so since 
markets are at present admittedly high. It is safe to say that most 
people’s first reaction to the announcement was not unfavourable. 
But the full implications of what is proposed become apparent only 
gradually. The railway stockholder will not be paid off in cash, 
but in Government securities bearing a rate of interest to be 
determined by market conditions at that date. If that rate of 
interest turns out to be 2} per cent, the position will be as follows: 
These figures assume that all the expropriated stockholders keep 
their gilt-edged compensation stock. Will op not, the Govern- 
ment might argue, be free to sell and re-invest the proceeds? True, 
but in what can they re-invest? Trustees, who must hold a very 
high proportion of the total of railway stocks, can only re-invest 
in trustee securities, none of which nowadays yield more than 3 
per cent, and few as much. Many other charitable funds can invest 
only with the approval of the Charity Commissioners. And even 
those who are entirely free from legal restrictions and can buy 
industrial ordinaries will have the greatest difficulty in finding 
sound securities with a higher yield. In short, what the Govern- 
ment proposes is in effect a forced conversion from railway stocks 
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into gilt-edged, or into other securities giving no more than 
gilt-edged yield. Railway stockholders will be able to pro, 
themselves, at best, against only a small part of the fall in incon, 
that the figures suggest. 

This is, of course, the natural result of nationalisation, whiJ 
involves the withdrawal from the market of a variety of no, 
Governmental obligations and their replacement by gilt-edo 
stocks. Any nationalisation scheme imposes this transfer op 


Prospective Income — Re. 
assuming Compen- duct 


Class of Security Present sation stock bears jp 
Income interest at 24°, — Inco 
£ ‘ 


Debentures and rent- 7 


charges having full 
trustee or Chancery 


trustee status........ 8,099,263 5,756,407 28 
Other debentures....... 8,230,600 6,254,247 24- 
Guaranteed stocks {i.e., 

cumulative preference) 5,865,492 3,879,305 33-9 
Other preference stocks 

now fully serviced .... 14,254,124 7,167,288 49. 


Preference stocks not now 
fully serviced, ordinary 
and deferred stocks... 9,670,328 


Metal since cdiad her 46,119,807 


2,550,265 


25,607,512 


a 
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investing community as a whole; the peculiarity of the railwa 
scheme is that it will impose the full rigour of the conversicg 
directly on the individuals concerned, without offering th 
any practicable means of escape. Moreover, the case is 2 
extreme one. The dilemma is always there: either the expr 
priated proprietor must suffer a reduction in his income, o 
else he must be presented with a capital bonus. But the dilemn 
is rarely as large as it is with the railways, where the proprietor 
suffer a 44} per cent cut in their income if their capital is no mor 
than left intact, and where they would enjoy a capital bonus ¢ 
something like 80 per cent if their income were maintained at it 
present level. 

The fairness or unfairness of the Government’s terms will b¢ 
fully debated in the months that are to come. But apart fro: 
their abstract merits, it will also become apparent that they are 
highly charged with politics. There can hardly be a trust fund 
estate, pension fund, sick club, hospital, school or charity in the 
country that does not hold railway stocks. The big rentier has not 
been the characteristic railway stockholder ; it is the widow and 
the orphan, the patient and the pensioner, who will mainly suffer. 
Moreover, the trade unions and their benevolent funds are known 
to be large holders of railway stocks. In short, there are many 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of people, all of whom 
are or might be Labour voters, who will directly or indirectly 
suffer from the Government’s decision. They will begin to 
appreciate what has happened to them in the twelve month 
following upon the vesting date for the railways—that is, in the 
course of 1948 or 1949. And there will be a General Election 
in 1949 or 1950 at the latest. The Government will get plenty 
of support from those who will applaud the despoilment of any 
property-owner, at any time and in any circumstances. But 
people with these views vote Labour in any event. What 
put Labour in last year and will either keep them in or tum 
them out in 1949 or 1950 is the votes of the odd two o 
three millions who are not wedded to the Labour Party for 
better or for worse, those who are neither rich nor poor, those 
who are neither weekly wage-earners nor (in the normal sense) 
capitalists—in a word, the votes of the railway stockholders. If 
the Government’s plan were just and necessary, one could but 
admire their moral courage. As it is, one can but wonder at thei! 
electoral foolhardiness. 


* * * 


Guarantees and Output 


From Sir Stafford Cripps’ reply to the debate on production 
last week it appears that the Government’s overall production plan 
is based on six elements—{1) the choice of products, and the 
supply of (2) labour, (3) materials, (4) capacity, (5) machinery, ©) 

e. Clearly the first two items of the list are the really im- 
portant ones and the remaining four are ancillary. Sir Stafford 
said nothing at all about the principles upon which the choice of 
products is made—if it is being made at all. There are certain 
negative controls, which prevent the use of certain scarce materials 
for unessential purposes, but is anything positive being done © 
foster one kind of industry more than another because two yea! 
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fom now, when the sellers’ market is glutted, one kind of product 
ther than another will be valuable for export or will serve an 
essential home need? Does anyone say that licences for exten- 
cons of factories are approved because this or that kind of manu- 
qcture will use British skill in the most effective way? 

The question of labour is even more difficult. The direction of 
bour is impossible politically, and while there is full employment 
there is no other method of compulsion. If, then, men cannot 
be driven they can only be cajoled. But cajolery has up to now 
been conspicuously unsuccessful in so far as it has involved suc- 
cessive increases in wages in all the main industries without any 

oportionate increases in Output. Indeed it almost seems as if 
the reverse were the case, and that higher wages reduced the 
incentives, particularly when coupled with guaranteed minimum 
rte. The Government do not, however, appear to be dis- 
couraged by these results, for they announced this week that a 
guaranteed week at full time rates is to be introduced into all 
Government industrial establishments. This decision will 
certainly be taken as a Government blessing to guarantees of 
this kind, and will encourage their extension. No doubt even- 


B tually they will help to smooth away the ingrained fears of 


insecurity. But in the short run the more rewarding line of 
approach is increased payment by results. This is conspicuously 
tue of building. It appears that there is widespread collusion 
between private builders and their men to pay bonuses on results 
with excellent results in output. Only the poor local authorities 
have to insist on the rules, and suffer as the result. 


* * * 


Demobilisation Again 


A year ago, unrest about the slowness of demobilisation was 
a its height. That it has considerably subsided since then is due to 
the undisputed smoothness and success with which the Govern- 
mert will have released 4,300,000 men and women between VE- 
Day and the end of this year. Now, however, there has been a 
check. Last February, a Defence White Paper (Cmd 6831) stated 
that it was hoped to reduce the total strength of the armed forces 
0 1,200,000 on December 31, 1946, including 100,000 in training. 
The actual strength will probably be around 1,385,000, and the 
provisional programme of releases for the first half of 1947 shows 
aslowing down in the rate. The explanation given by the Prime 
Minister to the House of Commons on Tuesday, and in an imper- 
wnal and hurried broadcast which can have brought little comfort 
te anyone, is the old story of commitments. It has been impos- 
sible t0 achieve the demobilisation target simply because x has 
been impossible to ensure the peace of the world. One commit- 
ment has disappeared—Indonesia. But Palestine, Austria, 
Venezia Giulia and Greece remain—apart from the indefinite drain 
om manpower caused by the occupation of Germany. 
There is no gainsaying the hard fact that the statesmen’s failure 
to agree is being visited upon the men in the armed forces. But 
further clarification of Britain’s commitments is still needed. Is it 
the policy of the Government to assume new and indefinite com- 
mitments without shedding any of the old? Later in this session 
2 Bill will be introduced to impose permanent conscription on this 
country, and again the plea will be commitments—this time pre- 
wmably, the normal strategic commitments. It is obvious that 
Great Britain cannot continue to add indefinitely to the demands 
on its manpower, Some time in the near future priorities will 
have to be set up, and if there is still no prospect of the new com- 
mitments being liquidated, they will have to be met at the expense 
of the old. 
* * * 


Voluntary Rations for Germany 


It is very good news that individuals are now to be allowed 
0 send food parcels abroad. This is one further evidence of 
what public pressure on the Government can do, although it has 
uken a year to do it, In practice, the volume of food will not 

sufficient to affect the desperate food situation in Germany, 
but the act of sending is none the less worth while. It provides 
2 outlet for the humanitarian instincts of many British people 
who feel guilty at the gross disparity of rations between this 
cuntry and the zone of Germany for which they are indirectly 
sponsible ; it will serve as a link between this country and the 
Geman people, so that the latter need not feel utterly cut off 
from all Rinly feelings from the outside world ; and, lastly, any 
action which saves individuals from death or disease due to hunger 
tas unmistakable value. 

he parcels are limited to seven pounds a month, and must 
Consist of rationed foods. This means that it will not be possible 
© drain the shops of cocoa, coffee and meat extracts, and the 
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gifts will represent a genuine personal sacrifice of rations. The 
gesture of goodwill would, however, have been much more effec- 
tive if the Government had also allowed individuals who have no 
direct contacts with Germany or other countries to send their 
food to the central relief organisations over here. Contributions 
could have been limited to those items which do not suffer in 
transit—tinned foods, chocolate and sugar, or even to the bare 
coupons for them. The quantities are not likely to be large 
enough to affect the present system of distribution in this country, 
but might be sufficient to provide a Christmas treat for the 
children who are starving. 

Perhaps the aspect of the scheme which most needs watching 
is its effect on the Government’s conscience. The concession is 
only a palliative and must not be allowed to reduce the incentive 
to produce a more effective remedy. 


x * x 


The Viceroy Comes to London 


With the first meeting of the Indian Constituent Assembly 
fixed for December 9th and with the Moslem League refusing ro 
attend, Indian affairs have reached a fresh crisis and the British 
Government has summoned the Viceroy to London for consulta- 
ticn, at the same time extending an invitaticn to representatives 
of the major Indian parties to accompany him. The Congress 
Party and the Sikhs have rejected the invitation, and in any case 
it is now something of an anachronism to held Indian inter- 
party discussicns in Lenden ; in Congress eyes, at any rate, power 
in India has been handed over and its distribution is a question 
for solution, peaceful or viclent, between Indians themselves, with 
the capital of India and not the capital of Britain as the proper 
place for negotiation. The Viceroy in New Delhi has still an 
opportunity for all the gifts for informal mediation which he has, 
but if he cannot bring about a reconciliation, there is not much to 
be expected from talks in London. 

It is a striking fact that China now has, and India is just 
about to have, a Constituent Assembly in which a powerful 
minority party refuses to take part. There is an important differ- 
ence in that the Chinese Communists claim only to be a party 
whereas Mr Jimnah claims that the Moslems of India are a separate 
nation, but in both cases the failure to include the dissident 
mimority in the vital work of constituticn-making means that there 
can be no agreed basis of the State and a condition of latent or 
active civil war must be the outcome. In India the Moslem 
League would be willing to take part only if the Constituent 
Assembly were to concede the League’s basic demands in advance, 
but Congress, taking its stand on the unity of India, holds that 
the majerity must decide and hopes to derive from the Assembly 
legitimacy for Congress supremacy. In these circumstances there 
can obviously be no reality in the Government coalition and it js 
clear that the main Moslem reason for entering it was the fear 
of leaving the central administration in Congress hands at the 
moment of final crisis. By refusing to resign, the Leaguers can 
make the Government unworkable and render it more difficult 
for Congress to put the League in the position of rebels. The 
meeting of the Assembly is quite likely to force matters to a 
head ; t will bring to boiling point emctions already overheated 
by the communal massacres. The sympathy and moral support 
of the British public, irrespective of party, are due to Mr Artlee’s 
Government in whatever plan they devise for averting a terrible 


catastrephe. 
* + * 


The Omissions 


The priority given by the Government to nationalisation 
Bills in the present session means that there will be a complete 
lack of big social measures. Three omissions in particular have 
aroused much feeling. The first is a Criminal Justice Bill, whose 
claims were pressed by Lord Templewood in the Lords on Wed- 
nesday. As he pointed out, it would be a non-party measure. 
The 1938 Bill, which, as Home Secretary in a Conservative 
Government, he had almost succeeded in getting on to the statute 
book when war broke out, will, in spite of the Lord Chancellor’s 
attempt in the debate to throw cold water on it, be the main 
constituent of whatever new Bill is eventually brought forward. 
Its most constructive provisions concerned the young offender ; 
further proposals for reforms in this sphere have been made in 
an informative and stimulating hlet* published in the 
summer by the Conservative Party. By his reply to Lord Temple- 
wood, the Lord Chancellor gave tie impression that the Labour 
party is less concerned about the need for a more progressive 
penal system than are the Conservatives. 


ne Youth Astray.” The Conservative Central Office. 6d, 
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The second big omission is the National Assistance Bill. This, 
too, will be a non-party measure, for its purpose was outlined in 
the Coalition White Paper on social security. In this case the 
plea of no time has more validity, for although the transfer of 
what will remain of the poor law from the local authorities to 
the state appears straightforward, it will involve uprooting, 
pruning and transplanting a system with a centuries-old growth 
that has become a fundamental part of England’s social structure. 

Yet there are two good reasons why the Bill should have been 
included in this session’s legislation. The first is that when 
the new social insurance benefits come into force at the beginning 
of 1948, the number of people who will have to have recourse 
to the Poor Law will be very much smaller. Consequently, it 
is feared that the stigma associated with poor relief will be more 
marked than it is at present. The second reason is the unfor- 
tunate position in which the Poor Law officers will find them- 
selves. When the scope of the Poor Law shrinks at the beginning 
of 1948, many of them will become redundant. The Government 
repeatedly refused to make provision in the National Insurance 
Bill for compensating those who would thus be thrown out of 
work, on the grounds that it would be dealt with in the National 
Assistance Bill. Now that this will not presumably be passed in 
time to synchronise with the National Insurance scheme, some 
special provision for compensation should be introduced. 


x x * 


Commonsense on Curtis 


The third omission from the King’s speech which is causing 
much heartburning is any promise of legislation to implement 
the recommendations of the Curtis Committee on the Care of 
Children. In this case, the Government has a much stronger 
defence. The Committee’s report was published only a few 
weeks before the session began, and the Government was quite 
right not to accept out of hand all its proposals concerning the 
administrative responsibility for deprived children. Some of 
them, particularly the proposal foc a new committee of the local 
authorities, need careful consideration before they are brought 
to the legislative stage. 

The truth is that there is a great deal of unnecessary agitation 
about the Curtis Report. The Committee found a few very black 
spots. It also found, and gave equal prominence to, some very 
good examples of children’s Homes, which commentators on the 
report have tended to ignore. The general picture presented by 
the Committee was that the children’s physical conditions of life 
were adequate and, except for some dreary buildings, often good, 
and that criticism should be chiefly directed against the impersonal 
care given to the children and their lack of emotional outlets. 
This, however, is not a matter that can be remedied by legisla- 
tion. It requires a complete change of attitude on the part 
of many local government officials and others, who will have to 
learn that a child’s needs cannot be met by records and files, 
and, in particular, a great many more of the right sort of workers. 
The Old Woman Who Lived In A Shoe has disappeared from 
the institutions and Homes, but the average matron has still a 
great deal to learn about the accepted standards of child welfare 
to-day. Something perhaps can be achieved by administrative 
pressure, and a joint circular has already been sent by the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned to the local authorities, which 
emphasises the importance of treating the children as individuals. 
But possibly a more effective way of inculcating higher standards 
of child care would be the establishment of a model children’s 
Home, sponsored o: assisted by the Government, which would 
be open to visits from all workers in this field. This would 
surely be of more practical use than any amount of tidying-up 
legislation. . . ‘ 


The Hospital Regions 


The map herewith shows the proposed eleven areas for the 
Regional Hospital Boards to be established under the National 
Health Service Act. They have been sent for their comments to 
the organisations and bodies concerned, including—perhaps in- 
evitably but nevertheless oddly—the Federation of British 
Industries and the Trades Union Congress. 

In accordance with the Act’s provisions, the areas are drawn 
up so that the hospital and specialist services will be associated 
with a whiversity having a medical school. The Minister of 
Health has also borne in mind the recommendations of the hospital 
survey reports published in the Jast two years. 

The map needs little comment. Wherever the boun- 
daries of the areas do not cut across the boundaries of local health 
suthority areas but coincide with them. It is also emphasised 


_school of a university means that some of the areas are 
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that the boundaries of the regional areas will not prevent the fr. 
passage of patients needing hospital or specialist treatment fro, 
one area to another. The association of the region with a medical 


Fe geographi 
cally very large—the south-west London area, for instance, yj} 
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include part of Dorset, and the Bristol area all Devon and Cor- 
wall—and it is for this reason, presumably, that some Regional 
Boards will delegate their power to Regional Committees for out- 
lying parts of their areas. There can also be no doubt, now that 
the proposed areas are made known, of the importance of the 
hospital management committees. The regions will be far 100 
large for the Regional Boards to concern themselves with the 
everyday affairs of the large numbers of hospitals comprised in 
them. 
* * * 


Egyptian Denouement ? 


As was anticipated in last week’s Economist King Farouk 
and the Premier, Sidky Pasha, have between them undone the 
knot into which Egyptian home politics had tied the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty negotiation. By royal decree, the King has dis- 
solved the treaty delegation of twelve formed on March 7th last— 
a body that had become futile owing to the plain. intention of seven 
of its members to court the favour of the Egyptian crowd, and to 
undermine their leader. The delegation once dissolved, the Sidky- 
Bevin draft was submitted direct to Parliament. After 62 members 
led by an ex-delegate, Makram Ebeid Pasha, of the dissident Wafd 
party had walked out of the Chamber, the Government wes 
authorised to continue negotiations on the’ basis of the draft by 
a vote of 159 with 3 abstentions. The vote, however, took place 
amidst the din of a considerable Wafdist and Moslem Brother- 
hood demonstration in the streets outside. 

The implications of this situation should be faced from the 
start. Egypt is in a state of considerable social unrest. The extreme 
Left is in the wilderness its own fault. The King 
a Right wing premier have been obliged to flout several parties t0 
the Left of them in order to promote what they rightly believe 
to be the interests of Egypt’s national defence. But the British 
Government, in pursuing treaty negotiations founded on this bas!s, 


may find itself uncomfortably identified with Egypt’s ancien 
regime. 
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Has the Sudan Been Consulted ? 


The Sudanese are in royal confusion of mind about British 
good faith. And their puzzlement is not to be wondered at. Last 
March, in the House of Commons, Mr Bevin promised that no 
change would be made in the status of their country “ until the 
Sudanese have been consulted through constitutional channels.” 
Yer in October they deduced from statements made by Sidky Pasha 
and others who have seen the terms of the draft treaty which he 
agreed with Mr Bevin, that Egypt’s desire to retain sovereignty 
over the Sudanese has in some way been met. For lack of any 
explanatory statement by the British Foreign Office, they believe 
that there are grounds for the Egyptian statement and that they 
have been sold out to pay the price of Anglo-Egyptian agreement, 
which is the satisfaction of King Farouk’s ambition to sign himself 
3s sovereign of the Sudan. 

Consultation of “ Sudanese opinion” is not easy, for there are 
at least three Sudans and two opinions. The desert, the patchy 
centre and the swampy south are decades, if not centuries, apart 
in their stages Of development. And in the Nile-watered northern 
urea, home of the only people who are politically awake, opinion 
js divided into two main groups which differ on the issue of 
their country’s future. Ome, the Ashigga Party, is orthodox 
Moslem and hates the heresy of the other, the Umma or 
ynorthodox party. For fear of rule by the Umma’s grand old man, 
Savid Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, the Ashigga favours a 
link with Egypt, though not as close a link as King Farouk would 
wish. The Umma wants complete independence. The strength 
of the parties is hard to assess. The Umma claims 500,000 
members. As nothing like this number of Sudanese can read 
and write, the claim must be taken to include tribal nazirs or 
chiefs together with the whole of their tribal following. Its views 
are undoubtedly very widely shared, but its political ability has 
yet to show itself, and for the present it is content simply to fly 
its elderly and stalwart Sir Abdel Rahman to London to see 
Mr Attlee. : 

Two facts emerge from this welter of detail. The first is that 
the British Foreign Secretary has made a grievous mistake. 
Either he has sold out a people who (unlike the Egyptians) 
actually fought and died beside the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth in the war, or else he has bungled in not at once making 
his position clear. The ground lost to Britain in Sudanese estima- 
tion in the last four weeks will not easily be recaptured. Bitter- 
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ness has taken root. ‘The second fact is thar the Egyptian 
Government, in listening only to the Ashigga and in letting its 
King’s personal ambitions run away with it, is laying up for 
itself a bad neighbour. Its policy is as unwise as it is unnecessary. 
Egyptians will live to regret it. 


* * * 


Palestine Postponed Again 


Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes have held several meetings in 
New York on the Palestine issue, and one result of their talks 
is yet another postponement of the difficult day when the British 
Government, having listened once more to the irreconcilable views 
of the communities, says what it is going to do, and does it 
The conference that was to be resumed on December 16th is now 
to be put off until January. The ostensible reason for delay is that 
the Uno Assembly will not be over; the real reason is that the 
World Zionist Congress meets at Basle on December gth, and that 
British and American statesmen are still hoping that, by a miracle, 
a spark of willingness to compromise may be kindled at it. 

But is this likely? The initiative in the Jewish struggle for 
a national State has passed into the hands of gunmen, Whipped 
on by the sight of immigration ships leaving for Cyprus, this 
“army of liberation” will not be gainsaid even by its own politi- 
cians. The rumour that it would obey a Hagana request for a 
truce while the Zionist Congress is on seems to be belied by a 
threat, received this week by all Jewish detectives in government 
service, that they will be shot unless they cease to serve. The 
British Government’s gamble upon the ability of the Inner Zionist 
Council to live up to its anti-terrorist resolution has failed. 
November has been the worst month of murders since the blowing 
up of the King David Hotel in July. There is no escaping the 
fact that postponement of December’s conference amounts to a 
death warrant for an undefined number of further British civil 
and military service-men. 

For how long must the British soldier and the Palestinian Arab 
alone bear the full impact of the Jewish problem, which is, after 
all, a world responsibility? It is wholly unfair to place on them 
a burden which they may have been fitted to carry in 1917, but 
which has since then—through circumstances which are neither 
of British nor of Arab making—become too heavy for their two 
pairs of shoulders to carry. 








The Shortage of 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


N the course of a recent enquiry, Research Services Limited 

asked a thousand people (men, women and children) which of 
five different commodities they would rather have more of. These 
were their answers : 


For every A wanting more DRIED MILK 
4 want more MILK CHOCOLATE 


& want more MILK CHOCOLATE 
gg ABE tye »» DRIED EGGS 

3 want more MILK CHOCOLATE 
” ede. ae » CHEESE 


A wants more MILK CHOCOLATE 


Thus in the months ahead the amount 
of Cadburys Milk and Blended which can 
be sold will diminish as our small stocks 
disappear. This shortage will continue 
until it is recognised that the preference of 
the public should be taken into account 
when commodities which are scarce are 
allocated for use in different ways. 

Milk Chocolate preserves all the valu- 
able food properties of milk. 


So, although all the commodities had 
some supporters, Milk Chocolate was 
second only to cheese in the general pref- 
erence. At the present time English milk 
8 used in the manufacture of cheese, ice 
‘team and dried milk. None is allocated 
for Milk Chocolate. Dollars are spent in 
importing dried eggs and dried milk for 
Various uses; none of the dried milk is 
being allocated to Milk Chocolate. 


Issued for the information of the public by 
CADBURYS, BOURNVILLE 
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Liberal Future 


The Liberal Party has reaffirmed its determination to put 
600 candidates in the field at the next election, which it will 
fight as a separate party with a policy all its own; and it has 
issued an indignant demal of rumours that elements in the Liberal 
and Conservative parties have beea seeking an alliance. Although 
it is not unlikely that entirely unofficial exploratory discussions 
have taken place between certain members of the two parties, 
there can be few Liberals left who would succumb to temptation. 
The Liberal hopes of office are new so slight that only sea-green 
incerruptibles can be left in the fold, and they clearly mean to 
make another fight ef it at the next election. 

Their chances are not good. The Liberal argument that the 
party lost the last election because it pur up too few candidates 
te gain a Parliamentary majority, if elected, is becoming familiar 
but hardly convincing. The Liberals are in eclipse, not because 
their policy is less liked than that of the two main parties—it 
may well be preferable—bur because the polarisation between Left 
and Right, induced both by the nature of the Parliamentary 
system and by the economic conditions of this age, is too strong 
to be resisted. The Liberals know this and are making a bid 
to replace the Conservatives as the alternative party to Labour. 
But, despite Rotherhithe (where the Liberal polled twice as many 
vores as the Conservative), it needs rather a flight of the imagia- 
tion to see them succeeding. 

The implications for the Conservative Party, however, are quite 
alarming. The Liberals may still be able to call on five million 
or more votes. If the Liberals contest every seat at the next 
election im the kind of spirit at present displayed, it is likely to 
be the Tories who will suffer more than Labour; perhaps 
Liberal intervention will be the decisive factor, The Conserva- 
tives may coumter the dangers that beset them by embracing a 
strongly progressive policy. There is truth in Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter’s gibe that 

the Tories only turn to Liberalism in adversity, just as some people 

turn to religion when they are not ing quite well. 

The trouble is that the Tories still encounter Liberal squatters 
on the appointed ground. 


* x * 


Progress Report on Civil Aviation 


On Tuesday the Lords, on the motion of Viscount Swinten, 
the first Minister of Civil Aviation, enjoyed an interesting and 
well-informed debate on the development of British Civil Aviatien. 
The Minister’s reply contained a considerable amount of informa- 
tian. Unfortunately all.of this is not good. It was. confirmed, as 
has been obviews for several months, thar the Tudor aircraft, on 
which great hepes had been placed, is proving a very awkward 
baby to rear. As a result Britain will remain for a longer period 
than desicable without the necessary number of large British- 
built aircraft. 

The creation of several more committees to advise the Ministry 


” was also announced. Particularly welcome is the one to encourage 


private flying; and it is to be hoped that its recommendations 
will produce some reduction of the present high landing-charges. 
This probably depends on the speed with which the social activi- 
ties of state airfields show a profit. But it would appear soumd 
policy to encourage private flying now even at a loss rather than 
to starve it and to hamper the development of small aircraft, which 
are a valuable export item. 

Other committees to be set up now or very soon include an Air 
Transport Advisory Council, and a*National Civil Aviation Can- 
sultative Council. An Air Safety Beard is also to be established 
and four Air Traffic Controllers are to be appointed for various 
areas of Britain. Indeed, safety first, second and third was 
announced as the Ministry’s aim, “ regularity, adequacy of ser- 
vice, and speed” im thet order being the next considerations. The 
obsolete character of the bulk of civil aircraft and the lack of any 
comprehensive and standardised flying aids are additional argu- 
ments in favour of this sound but unspectacular policy. 


* * & 


New Staff College 


Further evidence of the present popularity of traming schemes 
was given last week by the announcement of a new Staff College 
—to be known.as the Joint Services Staff Cellege—te which 
members of all three services, the Home Civil Service, the 
Deminions and India will go. ‘The course is to last six months 
and about 100-students-wilt attend each course. > ~ > ; 

At present each of the services has its own. staff college, amd 
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ther: is also the Imperial Defence College to which men from jj 
three services go at about the age of 40 and the rank of brigadier 
or its equivalent. The new staff college is to have a place between 
these upper and nether millstones or milestones, and its main 
object is to train officers, who are already familiar with staff work 
in their own services for appointments on joint staffs, and 1 
develop common knowledge and understanding beween the 
various services. It will thus allow men from the different services 
to meet at an earlier age and lower level than the Imperial Defence 
College has so far permitted. In addition to the obvious subjects 
of military study necessary to enable soldiers, sailors and airmen 
to understand each others’ methods and organisations, there wil] 
also be subjects covering the machinery of war production, modern 
production techniques and the methods of governmental] direction, 

The new college should serve a useful. purpose in drawing 
together the fissiparous tendencies of the fighting services at an 
age when the ideas of those attending will not have hardened 
into fixed moulds. It is a little more difficult to see what benefiis 
the civil servants—perhaps ten at a time—will get out of it, but 
it may be that they will gain a less prejudiced view of military 
methods and find co-operation casier if amd when a war comes. 
With the present pressure of business there is some reluctance 
from the civil service to participate, for having promised ten civil 
servants to the Imperial Defence College for its mext course, the 
Treasury has declined to produce any more bodies for the first 
course of the new college. 


* * * 


After the Rumanian Elections 


The official results of the Rumanian cleetion give the 
Government blec over 80 per cent of the seats in the new 
Parliament. No one whe knows anything of Rumania can 
genuinely believe that this is a fair verdict, and even the enthu- 
siastic speeches made on the Bucarest radio by the correspondents 
of the British and American Daily Workers will persuade few 
doubters to change their minds. In fact, the American Govern- 
ment has already announced its decision not to recognise the new 
Government. 

There does not seem to have been as much violence as the 
events of the last months had indicated There were clashes in 
Bucarest and Galatz, in the second of which Ramniceanu, who 
since the Moscow agreement has represented the Opposition 
Liberals in the Government, was Both incidents were 
attributed by Government spokesmen to the Opposition. The 
polling appears to have beer. “ orderly.” The real point, how- 
ever, is that the Opposition were in ‘practice deprived of p-opa- 
ganda facilities for months beforehand, and that there was no 
guarantee against falsification of. votes after they were cast. 
There. is thus no means of knowing how many people suppor! 
the Governinent, and of these how many trom convicticn and 
how many from pressure. Incidentally, an important feature of 
the: Government’s election campaign was a trial of members 0! 
various subversive groups of more or less Fascist type. Great 
efforts were made to link these with Maniu’s National Peasant 
Party, but the evidence does not seem to prove that Maniu ever 
gave any encouragement to these people. 

Of the 66 non-Government seats, 29 belong to the Hungarian 
People’s Union, which supports the Government bloc. This ! 
a Commrmist-led party which has a monopoly of political activity 
among the Hungarian minerity in Transylvania. The most con- 
structive pert of the Groza Government’s policy has always been 
its equal treatment of the Hungarians. Though it is doubtful 
whether the People’s Union is truly representative of Hungarian 
opinion, it is still interesting that the Hungarian minority should 
have obtained a number of seats in Parliament roughly corre- 
sponding to its proportion of the country’s population. This 
was not the case before 1940, and opinion in Hungary, as reflected 
in the Budapest press, appears satisfied. 


* * * 


New Government in Bulgaria 


The new Bulgarian Cabinet, in which half the seats are held 
by Communists, is headed by George Dimitrov, the former Secre- 
tary of the Comintern and hero of the 1933 Leipzig tial. 
Dimitrov has fer long been the most i e in the 
present regime, and has now decided openly to assume the first 
place. Gheorghiev, the former Premier; 4 to be first Vice- 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs.. The most important 


newcomer is the Minister of War, Georgi Damyanov, who 1s 4 
member of the Politburo of the Bulgarian Gommunist Party. and 
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sas been for some time the party’s expert on military affairs. 
ye once served in Spain, and since 1944 has held the rank of 
daior-General. 

| The Grand National Assembly has appointed Commissions 
lor the drafting of the Constitution and for the Budget, and it 
s pointed out that these include representatives of the Opposition. 
Meanwhile, the anti-Greek propaganda continues. “Greek 
qperialism ” is denounced, and a motion in the Assembly, which 
5 also supported by the members of the Opposition, stated 


the Bulgarian people has cogent reason to hope that Western Thrace, 
which was unjustly taken away from her, will be returned to Bulgaria. 
Ara time when tension between Greece and Jugoslavia is grow- 
mg, the formation of a more strongly Communist Government in 
Bulgaria is not likely to bring Balkan peace any nearer. 


Shorter Notes 


§r, Thomas Berreta, Minister of Public Works in the late 
Government, has been elected the new President of Uruguay. 
Athough final figures are not to hand, it is estimated that his 
mjority was about 100,000. Thus, the party that has held power 
snce the beginning of the century continues in office and their 
ponents, who enjoyed Argentine support and, if elected, were 
apected to follow Peron’s lead, have been rejected. 


* 


The French have elected their 85,000 special delegates who, 
gether with the conseilleurs-généraux (county councillors) and 
deputies of the Assembly will elect the French Second Chamber 
(onseil de la République) on December 8th. The voting gave 
the following results :* 


Communists and: affiliated groups .................. 24,788 
MRP and affiliated groups .....................0.0.0000 24,755 
rs .. Kasivavnceurteosvnc 14,393 
Se as caecnasenciasvnaredap- caterers 11,044 
Rassemberment des Gauches ........................ 10,252 


The Second Chamber is thus likely to reflect almost exactly the 
Asembly’s uneasy equilibrium between Right and Left. Mean- 
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while M. Bidault and his Cabinet have handed in their resigna- 
tions but will remain in office until a new Government is formed, 


- 


The rule that there should be no duplication of benefits under 
the social security scheme caused many complaints when family 
allowances were first paid, for families on assistance had their 
assistance payments reduced by the amount of the allowances they 
were receiving and were, therefore, no better off. Their grievances 
will be mitigated now that the Assistance Board has adopted a 
more generous scale for the assessment of children’s needs under 
the unemployment assistance and supplementary pensions schemes. 
The assistance payments for children will be raised by 1s. 6d. a 
week, except in the case of children aged five, six or seven for 
whom the increase is 3s. Many public assistance authorities have 
aod raised their scales. The rest should be encouraged to 

0 SO. 


* 


The results of New Zealand’s general election show that 
Labour has again been returned but with a reduced majority. In 
the old Parliament, there were 44 Labour members, 35 members 
of the National Party and one Independent who voted with 
Labour. In the new Parliament, Labour will have 43 seats and 
the National Party 37. The most interesting question provoked 
by Labour’s return is what its Government, having exhausted 
its nationalisation and social security programme, will do next. 


* 


The Conservative candidate held the Conservative seat in South 
Aberdeen. The results were as follow: — 


1945 1946 
No. of Votes % No. of Votes % 
Conservative .......... 19,214 47 21,750 55 
LAROUEs.06 009 a08s dentin 17,398 42 17,911 45 
LEI cecte gdh cuetiae 4,501 ll pis oti 
41,113 39,661 


Both sides benefited by the absence of the Liberals ; the Con- 
servatives also benefit by the natural swing. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Close-Up of Uno 


(From an American Correspondent) 


TH weeks that have passed since Secretary Byrnes introduced 
“realism ” into American dealings with Russia have been full 
{sound and fury. Whether they have signified nothing or much 
8 still a question. If, as is now rumoured, they are about to bear 
it in terms of a deal whereby Russian agreement to German 
wnfication is secured in return for a more or less free hand on 
the Danube, they will at least have achieved a quid pro some- 
- Meanwhile the United States, and particularly New York, 
tas been living through a three-ring international circus which 
Shaving an educational effect somewhat different from that which 
© proponents of close international co-operation might desire. 
¢ settings of that circus are varied to match the prevailing 
tudes of political and economic ideology. The Security Council, 
‘ice it gave its gymnasium in the Bronx back to Hunter College, 
tus been quartered in a stripped and converted airplane factory 
Wenty miles out on Long Island, on the edge of a village hope- 
ta called Lake Success. Few New York cab-drivers have ever 
it. 
. The General Assembly meets out in Flushing—a suburban por- 
ton of New York also on Long Island and about as far away 
the centre of town as was the Bronx site. Its quarters there 
wre built by the city for the World’s Fair of 1939 (known to its 
then promoters as the World of Tomorrow) on the surface of 
i old kitchen midden recently become a golf links. It is now 
‘park. After che Fair closed the city reception building was 


turned into a skating rink, and in its newest incarnation it has 
not altogether lost that character. The mists that rise about 
it as tired delegates leave its doors after late sessions are variously 
attributed to the salt air of Flushing Bay which lies to the north, 
the ghosts of garbage buried under it, and the hot profanity of 
harried visitors hunting for some means of transportation home. 

As for the third ring, the Council of Foreign Ministers is 
convened in luxury on the thirty-seventh floor of New York’s 
best and most -entral hotel, which boasts not only a sub-surface 
garage, but also a sub-sub-surface track spur for stationing one’s 
private railway car. So far as has been announced, the Russians 
have not yet taken advantage of this Jast facility. 

Of these three rings, two are open to the eye of the public 
and the press. The Foreign Ministers’ paradise is closed to both, 
but performances there are reported through State Department 
officers who communicate their carefully screened “ observations ” 
to American newspaper men at the day’s end. (Other nations 
have other arrangements.) The press has been properly protestant 
at this restriction to second-hand news, but from the public’s 
point of view the deprivation is less acute than it would have 
been were the chief actors not given to appearing, in the other 
two rings, at the opera, at public dinners, at the magistrate’s court 
when their chauffeurs have been caught speeding, and even at 
High Mass. The presence of Messrs Vishinsky, Novikov and 
three other members of the Soviet delegation at St. Patrick’s 


ey 

1g 

? 
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just after Cardinal Spellman had Jashed out at Russia did not 
pass unnoticed in a town which is beginning to find the ways 
of international politics not entirely different from methods 
familiar at home. 

The public attitude, which ten months ago was compounded of 
hope, illusion and interest, is now made up of interest, confusion, 
disillusion and a remnant of almost desperately held hope. People 
tell each other, as if reciting a litany, that this is the difficult 
phase, that things will improve, that the United Nations must 
find a way to make and keep the peace because this is the only 
chance. Public patience is by no means exhausted, and even the 
Republican victory brought no sign that the nation was growing 
tired. On the other hand, there is little evidence that ten months’ 
familiarity with the United Nations has brought increased admira- 
tion for, or understanding of, the international organisation. Few 
people comprehend the separate functions of the Security Council, 
the General Assembly, the Council of Foreign Ministers, nor are 
the earnest aided by the fact that the same subjects seem to be 
discussed over and over again on all three levels, with the same 
stalemates at the end. 

The negative results of first-hand observation show in jests 
that are handed around, in small incidents that are magnified in 
the press. That the budget for running the United Nations is 
smaller than that for cleaning New York streets may be a fact, 
but it is hardly the kind of comment on which an organisation 
dependent for its success on public admiration thrives. Nor 
does it help public relations to have the Secretary-General claim 
indulgence from a magistrate for his speeding chauffeur. If the 
one detail seems slightly comic, the other touches the delicately 
balanced chip on every American shoulder. “Who does he think 
he is ?” goes up in chorus from Maine to California, and Echo 
has not yet been provided with an answer that satisfies the 
audience. 

Tales of Russian intransigence are told by taxi drivers and by 
liberals as well as by business men. Typical of a whole sector 
of thinking is the one about the Russian sub-committee members 
who put forward a proposition differing from the one previously 
presented. After consultation the Americans and the British 
agreed, and said, “ Now that’s settled, let’s get on with the next 
item.” “Not at all,” objected the Russians. “We thought you 
would not agree, and were prepared accordingly. Now we have 
to cable back for fresh instructions.” 

All this tries the public patience, irritates them, at moments 
enrages them, but so far it has not bored them. The Russians 
are still prime news material. Photographers still cluster around 
Mr Molotov. Wealthy hostesses who entertain Mme, Gromyko 
tell each other that she never wore shoes until she was sixteen 
in the same tone of excitement that pervaded British hostesses 
three hundred years ago when they told each other the.same 
thing about the Indian bride of Captain John Smith. Along with 
exasperation and some fear goes a certain pleased recognition 
that Russian tactics no longer seem as alien» ur mysterious as 
they once did. Verbal assaults and table-pounding to gain time 
are not unknown to the more flamboyant of our politicians. The 
only surprise is that they should turn uf in international diplomacy 
where we had expected methods more sauve, and less familiar. 


Meanwhile the education of Mr Byrnes and other members of 
the American delegations proceeds at close: range, but con- 
ditioned by the same American habits of reaction. The Secretary 
has always been noted for a shrewdness described in the gambling 
phrase as “ playing his cards close to his chest.” Latterly there 
have been signs that he has been playing them with improved 
finesse. In late October the Soviet put on a three-day show of 
co-operation that astonished the press—dropped its fight in the 
Assembly General Committee to keep off the agenda proposals 
that would modify or abolish the veto, returned amiable answers 
(in the high person of Mr Stalin) to a whole set of questions 
put by the head of an American news agency, joined thirty-two 
other nations in attending a solemn pontifical mass. Optimists 
proclaimed the deadlock broken. 

The fourth day, Mr Molotov swung straight for any chin thus 
rendered off guard. He denounced the American approach to 
international atomic control, said flatly that “Truth is not on 
the side of the American plan,” called Winston Churchill a 
“prophet for imperialists” who seek to dominate and control 
the world. It was, said the New York Times, “the most deeply 
disturbing speech ever delivered before the United Nations,” 

The American reply was delivered not, as might have been 
expected, by Secretary Byrnes, but by Senator Austin. It agreed 
with that part of. Molotov’s. speech which called for the Inter- 
national reduction of armaments and left. the rest to silence and 
history. Thirteen days passed, including the election period. 
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before the sledge hammer got to work again. Then Mr Molotg 
changing his stance, demanded in substance that the Council 

Foreign Ministers discard eight months’ work and star; aj] ool 
again on Trieste. 

That Mr Byrnes himself, brought up as a lawyer and addic, 
to the case method of setthing one thing at a time and going 
to the next, even though the one thing may be subject to n 
opening on appeal to a high court, finds such tactics dif 
is no secret. That same habit of thought may be one reay 
why he has shown small sign of seeing the problem of peace 9s 
whole, but prefers to consider individual settlements as part 
— must remain subject to adjustment until the whole ; 

ved. 

His task has been rendered no easier since the election, Ng 
only does he represent an administration to which a virtual yo; 
of “no confidence” has been given, but within that administ;, 
tion the spokesman of the Left wing, Mr Wallace, has come 
in opposition to the policy toward Russia which Mr Byrnes j 
developing. Against this must be balanced the inter-party natu; 
of our present foreign policy and the rebuke administered w; 
particular fervour at the polls to the Democratic left wing. ]y 
where this leaves Mr Byrnes’ support within the United State 
can only be ascertained by higher calculus, but the general answe 
Sn ae ee nee es oe in principle if not j 

etail. 

Thus he might have difficulty persuading the American pubii 
to accept any plan that would give Russia complete control of 
Danube, even though that price would free Germany from it 
present four-power paralysis and start the economic recovery o 
Western Europe. This would not, however, mean that his com 
patriots were repudiating him, but merely that they, too, see th 
peace as a series of separate problems which they want settle( 
their way. Americans recognise this, but it seems not to 
understood abroad, and there is still room for the education o 
foreign delegates who think that they can take advantage of th 
Republican victory for their own ends by attacking the policy fo 
which the Secretary stands. 


{ 


American Notes 


Lewis v The United States 


Those members of the Administration who hoped that, con 
fronted by a, Federal injunction, Mr John L. Lewis would admi 
as he did in 1919, that miners cannot strike against the Govern 
ment, have been disappointed: In this week’s hearing before Judg 
Golkdsborough, counsel for Mr Lewis, fought the injunction of 
two scores: that he was legally within his rights in terminating 
the Lewis-Krug agreement, and that the Federal Government had 
no right, under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, to use the power 
injunction 

In the course of his plea for Mr Lewis, indeed, counsel con 
tended that the Smith-Connally Act, under which Governmen 
seizure of the mines took place, was “ unconstitutional ” (becau 
it had never met with a test in the Courts), and that the Govern 
ment was itself bound by the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injuncuo! 
Act of 1932, which. put specific limits on Court powers. In} 
own words, “public policy is binding on the Government é 
well as upon the citizenry.” 

To this juristic challenge, Judge Goldsborough returned 1¢ 
general answer. But, he said, the delay imposed by the injunc 
tion process would rot have damaged the union, and would hav 
given time for legal consideration. Meanwhile, defendants 
by their own action become guilty of contempt of court “ whethe 
their position is right or wrong.” The Judge granted an exter 
sion of the Government order, but Mr Lewis has clearly chostl 
his ground with all his customary skill. 

Logic is all on the side of the Government. The “brut 
54-hour week of the men labouring in the bowels of the earth 
to which Mr Lewis made such moving references turns out, 
examination, to be only 42.4 hours (including travel time ; theif 
average weekly earnings in August, the last date for which figure 
are available, were $62.37, more than any other group ¢xcePt 
brokerage employees, and nearly 50 per cent higher than 06 
$44.90 average for workers in all manufacturing industry. ! 
contract which Mr Lewis concluded with Mr Krug in the spring 
and which he has now breached, was welcomed by the umn 
the time as embodying the most striking advances in mune! 
welfare since the union was established in 1890. 

Logic, however, has never won a coal strike, and certain oth 
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holds are also barred. To send Mr Lewis to gaol would make a 
martyr of him. This is a step which has not been taken against 
, major labour leader since Eugene Debs spent six months in 
ison in 1895 and emerged a full-fledged Socialist. If both 
cides stand firm, the distasteful alternative will be to starve the 
miners out, by heavy fines on un:on funds, and refusing to extend 
ysemployment compensation to strikers, as many states already 
do, But as the fires are banked down and homes grow colder, the 
pressure for a compromise will grow and the initial enthusiasm 
or a showdown will be chilled. : 


* _* te 


The Consequences of Mr Lewis 


On the theory that only large-scale, and incessant labour 
disputes can prevent the United States from racing through its 
war-created “ backlogs ” of consumer and durable goods, and so 
reviving the deflationary pressures of the years between the wars, 
it might be possible to establish a superficial case for the patriotism 
od Mr John L. Lewis. Unfortunately, this particular type of 
economic infantilism can scarcely do more than postpone for a 
very brief space the problem of correlating post-war consumption 
sandards and investment opportunities with potential produc- 
tity, and in the meantime, the coal strike, for so long as it con- 
tinues, can only mean that the unbalanced price relationships, more 
especially apparent since June, will become more than ever dis- 
wried. It would, in fact, be unduly generous to suppose that Mr 
Lewis is animated by any broad consideration of economic pro- 
blems—however fallacious his reasoning might be on such issues. 
He is concerned: merely with the mutually damaging strife between 
the American Federation of Labour, and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations, and with the last-ditch opportunity to bolster 
the position of the mineworkers before Congress and the produc- 
twe capacity of US industry combine to put effective limits on 
labour claims. 


Mr Lewis has not yet won his battle and there are now rumours 
hat a“ settlement” may be in sight. But in so far as fresh claims 
are conceded, it must become proportionately more difficult for 
the CIO) leaders, such as Mr Phillip Murray, to sustain the mood 
of seber calculation that has characterised the more recent actions 
of that section of organised labour. Mr Murray declares that the 
CIO is not engaged in “ fomenting strikes,” and that no immediate 
deadlock is in sight between employers and CIO unions. But 
while this reassurance may be accepted in full, it remains true 
t0 say that organised labour is very restive indeed. Claims are 
pending in such key industries as steel, automobiles, electrical 
manufacturing, oil, rubber, and textiles, and the next two or three 
months could bring a very damaging period for US industry were 
both parties to maintain that compromise is beyond present reach. 


How far that mood of compromise can be engendered is by no 
means clear. The strength of current demands for the revision of 
the Wagner Act, however, shows that the conflict between industry 
and labour goes far beyond wage claims. And on the issue of 
wage rates, it remains true to say that while industry is now in a 

€f position to restore profit margins, it has lost the ability to 
meet the short-term consequences of industrial deadlock through 
ax refunding claims upon the Federal exchequer. In easy assess- 
ments of the damage inflicted by labour troubles, it is always pos- 
ible to exaggerate the degree of social and political disturbance 
which may follow. But the present background of labour claims 


and industrial counter-claims does afford scope for some mis- 
giving, 


Meanwhile, the price situation has not improved as a result 
the rapid decontrol measures. Food prices are up by 50 per 
ent on the year, all farm products by about one-third, and the 
Wholesale price index by more than one-quarter. Within four 
months—from end-June to end-October—the Moody index of 
commodity prices rose by nearly thirty per cent. The pronounced 
anomalies which occur as a result of so rapid a rise in the whole- 
sale Price-level must undergo a sharp correction as soon as the 
mitial onrush of buyers has subsided, The strength of organised 
, the present “floors” under farm product prices, and the 
sneral knowledge that government intervention 1s inevitable in 
M context of deflation, will no doubt serve to preclude any such 
Wolent downtrend of the price level as occurred from 1920 to 1922. 
Ut not even the electoral victory of the Republican Party can now 
Prevent an early corrective movement, and the activities of Mr 
n Lewis, in so far as they are successful either in raising costs, 
* holding up production, can only reinforce the impetus of the 
“Ortective process. 
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The Negro and the Republicans 


The intention of challenging the right of Senator Bilbo to 
take his seat in the Senate is a point in the unofficial Republican 
programme which will arouse wide enthusiasm. “ The Man,” as 
he is known, has long represented in the Senate all the worst 
features of demagoguery and reaction which disfigure the South. 
The Republicans will contend that he is disqualified by reason of 
his direct appeals for white terrorism against the negro during the 
primaries. The Constitution provides that either house of Con- 
gress may expel a member either through a majority vote “at the 
door” or by a two-thirds vote after he is seated. It should not 
be impossible to secure sufficient votes from liberal Democratic 
Senators—even from some of those from the South—to make up a 
two-thirds vote. In 1912, 1928, amd 1929, Senators accused of 
bribery in connection with their elections, were barred by simple 
majorities. But since the days of Reconstruction after the Civil 
War no Senator has ever had his qualifications questioned because 
of intimidation of the negro. 

The Republican Party has prided itself on being the friend of 
the negro, and on the fact that it was Lincoln, a Republican Presi- 
dent, who was the “ Great Emancipator.” ‘This traditional alle- 
giance of the negro went into a long decline under the New Deal, 
and it would not be surprising if in the Republican attack on 
Senator Bilbo there were as much of political calculation as of a 
desire to raise the standard of public life. While the Republicans 
were a minority in Congress, negro rights received more vocal 
than actual support, because of the need of securing the co-opera- 
tion of Southern Democrats on more immediately profitable issues. 

In the South the threat of negro votes has been countered by new 
restrictions designed to evade the decision of the Supreme Court 
against “white primaries.” In November, Alabama decided that 
prospective voters must satisfy the county registrars of their 
“moral reputation” and ability to explain the US Constitution. 
In Georgia Governor Talmadge intends to endow the Democratic 
Party with the status of a private club, with the right to blackball 
members without federal interference. Now that the Republicans 
are free of the necessity of conciliating the Southern members, they 
will be able to devote more attention to the rectification of such 
abuses, and to the strengthening of the civil rights statutes needed 
to cope with the post-war wave of violence. Much can be accom- 
plished if the spirit of racial tolerance is not discredited by too 
obvious a connection with party profit and the sensibilities of the 
South are nor directly affronted. Senator Bilbo is a good beginning. 


* x x 


Farm Income Prospects 


Although official announcements in Washington continue to 
predict lower farm income following the bumper crop returns 
for 1946, there is no evidence to show that the farm community 
generally is worried by the prospect of any drastic slump in cash 
income, at least in the near-term future. 

Over the war years, cash farm income has risen steadily to new 
peak levels. Over five years to 1940, the yearly average amounted 
to less than $8.8 billion, with a 1940 level of $9.1 billion. By 1943, 
the income figure had reached $20 billion, and last year’s total was 
$21.5 billion. While 1946 details are not yet available, it is note- 
worthy that wholesale farm prices have risen by about one-third 
since the beginning of the year, and that over the whole range 
of grain, dairy, and vegetable products, yields were exceptionally 

ood 


On the “exchange value” basis of calculating these “ parity 
prices,” average farm prices over the base period (1909-14) are 
first determined, and are then related to current prices paid by 
farmers for a range of products covering the main cost-of-living 
items, plus farm equipment. Base period prices are then adjusted 
to prevailing levels for farm consumer goods. Under conditions 
like the present, the escalator effect of this formula is readily 
apparent, and the Government, while called upon to maintain 
“parities” by cash subsidies where necessary, is also pledged to 
support the market with loans at 90 per cent of parity—rather 
more in the case of cotton. 

The Act, which continues the parity payments for two years 
after the war, now covers at least the 1948 harvest, though its 
exact duration will depend upon the formal date for the expira- 
tion of war powers. In the new Congress, the farm bloc will pre- 
sumably repeat its earlier attempt to bolster parity prices by the 
inclusion of farm labour costs, and if this attempt does not succeed 
farmers will gain some automatic relief (if that is necessary) by the 
fact that the index for consumer goods is no longer pegged by the 
old “ ceilings ” of the Office of Price Administration. While some 
relapse from current high farm incomes is a reasonable expecta- 
tion, domestic and overseas demand is expected to sustain farm 
prices above the parity rates at least through the 1947 harvest. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Problems of Italian Reconstruction—1 


Political Deadlock in Italy 


(By our Special Correspondent recently in Italy) 


F°® a generation now it has been an economic tour de force 
on the part of over forty million Italians to maintain an 
existence on their rib of rock thrust down into the Mediter- 
ranean. The land is poor, and there are few raw materials, never- 
theless the Italian population rises steadily by about 400,000 a 
year and is ncw at the 46 million mark. None of this increase 
can be absorbed in agriculture—the figures for the agricultural 
population have been stationary for the last fifty years. Between 
1881 and 1938 employment in agriculture rose only 2 per cent, 
in industry by 40 per cent. Emigration and industrialisation are 
the only outlets. But since 1919 the Italians have struggled on 
in a world which has ceased to admit their emigrants and pro- 
vides only an uncertain market for their gouis. The problem is 
basically the same to-day. 

But it is aggravated by six disastrous years of war and occupa- 
tion during which the Italians experienced a running fight which 
carried the rival armies from Sicily to the Po, a prolonged occu- 
pation by both sides, the coincident competing authority of four 
governments—two military and two Italian—and, at each lull in 
the battle, the co-existence in Italy of two states with varying 
frontiers, purposes and ideologies. 

Under such conditions, a certain incoherence in the political 
and economic performance of the new Italian democracy is in- 
evitable. One might say of Italian democrats—as Dr Johnson 
once said of women preachers—it is not that they do it badly, 
the wonder is that they do it at all. And the record is certainly 
not bad. The roads and railways have been very largely 
restored. Passenger traffic has reached the pre-war level (in spite 
of a 25 per cent fall in mileage) and railway freight is 70 per cent 
of the 1939 figure. Agricultural production for 1946-47 is ex- 
pected to yield 75 per cent of the pre-war average. About 25 per 
cent of Italy’s industrial installations were destroyed or damaged 
as a result of the war, but the heaviest losses were concentrated 
in Central Italy. In the North, a marked industrial revival has 
taken place. According to figures given by the Minister of In- 
dustry in October, the percentages of revival in various industries 
(1938 = 100) are 100 for textiles, 90 for electricity, water and gas, 
70 for heavy industry, paper and chemicals, and §0 for building. 
The limiting factor on industrial revival is not, however, the 
energy or the foresight of the Italians. It is the arrival of coal 
supplies from abroad. Before the war, Italy imported about one 
million tons a month. The Unrra programme for this summer 
and autumn aimed at a monthly import of 600,000 tons, but the 
American coal and maritime strikes and the cessation of exports 
from the Ruhr have led to drastic reductions. 


Energetic Reconstruction 


But bare figures give little idea of the general activity, devotion 
and hard work with which millions of Italians, often in the most 
miserable physical conditions, have busied themselves with the 
rebuilding of their country. Every battlefield is ploughed, the 
marshes are redrained, whole new villages have sprung up among 
the ruins of the Gothic Line, gangs of road builders have rebuilt 
and refaced the war-shattered road on the summits of the 
Apennine passes. and in a thousand less noticeable ways, courage, 
a tight belt and the eternal spirit of improvisation (the famous 
“ arrangiarsi”’) have carried the Italian people through difficulties 
and privations which might have broken the backs and the spirits 
of a less energetic and basically optimistic people. 

This energy and ability to make < living from nothing have, 
naturally, their less attractive side. Both are present in the 
widespread net of dubious commercial activity which centres or 
borders on the black market. The black market proper in Italy 
exists only for petrol and for rationed foods—wheat, bread, flour, 
pasta, sugar and olive oil. There are also plans, not yet intro- 
duced, for extending the ration to fats. But food is so expen- 
sive .and the shortage of all sorts of consumer goods so absolute 


that fortunes are being made in all manner of deals which hardly 
merit the term “ legitimate trade.” 

If the difficult conditions in which Italian democracy was te- 
born are not kept in mind, its performance may be under- 
estimated, for no observer can say that the country’s democratic 
life is developing smoothly. The surface of politics is perpetu- 
ally ruffled by winds of disunity and the real tasks of govern. 
ment are not, on the whole, being squarely faced. The division 
of the country for so long into two communities under two 
governments has reinforced the old division between the advanced 
and well-developed North and the backward and impoverished 
South and there is a tendency among the conservative parties to 
attempt to repeat the old Giolittan manoeuvre of using the 
Southerners as a brake on the more socially progressive North. 
The Socialists and Communists, for instance, look with suspicion 
at the Christian Democrats’ support for regional devolution in 
the new Constitution on whose draft the Constituent Assembly 
is hard at work. 

But the geographical division between North and South is 
really only one aspect of the deeper division between Left and 
Right which is the main cause of frustration in Italian politics. 
The Italian elections in June, like the French elections, divided 
the country into almost equal halves. The Socialists (with 115 
seats) and the Communists’ (with 104) polled a vote equiva- 
lent to that of the other “mass party,” the Christian Demo- 
crats (with 207 seats). To the right of the Christian Demo- 
crats, Liberals and Uomo Qualunquisti secured 53 seats. Inciden- 
tally, this election saw the practical extinction of the Party of 
Action which as a left centre party of the progressively minded 
middle classes had played a distinguished part in the Liberaticn. 
On the basis of these results, a coalition goverrment was formed 
under the Christian Democrat leader, de Gaspcri, after weeks 
of the most painful negotiation, Even so, the leading Communist 
figure, Togliatti, preferred to relinquish ministerial respoasibility 
and take up a critical and (to the Government) frequently em- 
barrassing position on the fringe. 

If the elections held this autumn in a number of Italian com- 
munes are a reliable guide, the tendency of the Italian situation 
to follow the French has become more marked. The evidence 
is, of course, not conclusive since a local communal election ¢x- 
cites neither the interest nor the participation given to general 
elections. But some points are significant. As in France there 
were signs of electoral apathy. In Rome only 60 per cent of 
the people voted, in Naples 50 per cent, in Palermo only 36 pet 
cent. As in France, the extremist parties gained at the expense 
of the Centre. In five out of the six towns in which elections 
were held—Rome, Turin, Genoa, Naples and Florence—the 
Communists emerged for the first time as the strongest party. In 
Palermo, the Uomo Qualunque party led the voting and this 
party in general did very much better than at any previous elec- 
tion and surpassed the Christian Democrat vote in Rome. Finally, 
as in France, the new configuration of politics offers no way out 
of the governmental dilemma of a country balancing between 
Right and Left. The fact that Communists gained at the ¢- 
pens of Socialists and Uomo Qualunquisti at the expense of the 


Christian Democrats only makes the problem of securing a stable 


and efficient government more obscure. 


Cauchemar des Coalitions 


The need is for a ministry i inwardly coherent 10 
govern the country firmly and omen mbiguously. The number of 
major Or minor measures upon which a coalition, predominantly 
Conservative yet including in key positions Socialists and Com- 
munists, can agree is remarkably small. Yet at present there 
seems no alternative to the existing coalition. S-cialists 4 
Communists together suffer from several. disadvantages. The first 
is technical. They still lack a majority. The others are more 
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ooted. In spite of their continuing strength in the tra 
we movement and their equal electoral success last June, = 
socialists distrust the Communists. Inevitably, both parties appeal 
to the same working-class constituents and, if the Socialists make 
forts to widen their middle-class following, they run the im- 
mediate risk of losing voters to the vigilant Communists, who will 
be the first to spread the rumour of “class betrayal.” The 
Socialists are often reported to be divided between an anti- 
ist wing and a p St wing and the recent sign- 
ing of a Pact of Action between the parties was represented as a 
victory for the Commumnisants.. This picture is rather unreal. 
The Italian Socialists are divided—on questions of leadership 
and tactics—but the most ardent supporters of the Pact of Action 
bly wish the Communist Party did not exist. Communists 
ye not loyal comrades. Electoral and syndical competition con- 
inues perpetually. In a sense, the Pact of Action is a defensive 
move to prevent further Communist undermining of the Socialist 


ranks. 

The other weakness of the Socialist-Communist grouping is its 
lack of technical competence. Excluded for twenty years from 
government and administration, exiled, imprisoned, cut off, the 
ladership of both parties is more at home in political activity 
than in detailed problems of economic and social administration. 
To give one very striking instance, the Pact of Action between 
the two parties speaks of a common policy for 

industrial reform based on an organic plan of reconstruction and 

industrial renewal, the nationalisation of monopolies and of the 

great banks and public services and on the setting up of joint 

production (cr management) committees (consiglii di gestione). 
One might think from this statement that the work of nationalisa- 
tion had to begin from scratch. In point of fact, in Italy the 
nilways are nationalised, the Bank of Italy is a public institution, 
and through IRI (Istituto per la Riconstruzione Industriale) a 
large section of the country’s industrial life is already “ nation- 
aised.” IRI owns the three great banks, Banca Commerciale, 
the Credo Italiano and the Banco di Roma. It owns all four 
maritime companies through its subsidiary Finmare ; through 
mother subsidiary, Finsider, it|owns nearly 60 per cent of heavy 
industry, Other| holdings are 59 per cent of the telephones, all 
shipyards (including majority holdings in Ansaldo’s, the biggest 
amaments firm in Italy) and anything up to 50 per cent or more 
of the nation’s electricity companies. In other words, banks, a 
part of insurance, most of the transport and a large part of heavy 
industry are already nationalised. Thus the real question is not 
to nationalise but what to do with the nationalised undertakings. 
So far, neither Socialists nor Communists have said anything 
significant on the matter. 

Lack of technical or factual skill is not confined to the Left. 
The Christian Democrats appear almost innocent of economics, 
and, as a confessional party, including a Left and a Right wing, 
they can agree on such matters as religious schools or divorce, 
but not on economic and social questions such as agrarian reform 
ot the problem of what to do with IRI. At present, the Con- 
ervative element is predominant in the Christian Democrat Party, 
and puts a brake on the formulation of any positive programme. 
In Italy, where the remnants of feudal agriculture and of bastard 

ial corporativism lie like chains round the nation’s neck, 
any constructive reform must offend one or other of the Conserva- 
tive vested interests, and the Christian Democrats rely on them 
00 greatly for their voting strength to risk decisive action. 

To the Right “ofthe “Christian” Democrats, the Liberals and 
some of those who call themselves Republicans represent another 
type of Conservatism, a Conservatism that has all but disappeared 
in Britain, the convinced Conservative Liberalism of Cobden and 
John Stuart Mill. Many of the officials and: advisers to the 

ent and many of the men with genuine technical com- 
petence belong to this disinterested, honest but outdated school 
of total laisser faire. Unhappily they are supported by interests 
that are neither Gisintereued. nor always honest—the landowners, 
monopolists, the traders in and out of the black market, for 
whom non-intervention by the Government means continued 

to exploit community. 

On the extreme ody the Uomo is the first post- 
Fascist Party to reintroduce the principles and the emotions upon 
Which Fascism was based—not Yeast impatience with the faulty 

rkings of representative parliamentary government and deter- 
mination to exploit nationalist hysteria whenever, over Trieste 
ot Briga and Tenda or the Colonies, the opportunity occurs. 

is picture of the Right also explains why no coherent govern- 
ment could, so far, be based upon a Right wing coalition. The 
Progressive wing of the Christian Democrats would reject any 
Coalition with Uomo quisti ; and, in spite of some vague 
Political bargaining that has gone on between Liberals and 


isti, the Liberals, too, are probably too honest to accept 
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such a dubious association. Above all, Italy to-day can only 
be ruled either with the trade unions or with a dictator. The 
Right has not looked seriously for,a dictator yet. 
_ Must one conclude that there is no alternative to the con- 
tinuance of a frustrated Coalition Government and to a situation 
in which the Left lacks the technical competence to govern well 
and the Right lacks the will to do so? There are one or two 
hopeful Signs which suggest the possibility of breaking the poli- 
tical deadlock. Don Luigi Sturzo has returned to Italy, and if 
his health is equal to the task, he may succeed in strengthening 
the progressive and reformist element among the Chrisian Demo- 
crats. Such a development might create, within the framework of 
Tripartism,” a majority resolute enough to tackle urgent 
problems of social reform. Another hopeful sign is the growing 
awareness among the Communists and the Socialists that a 
country cannot be well governed by slogans about nationalisation 
or by negative attacks on the evils of “ finance capitalism.” The 
Communist leader, Togliatti, has spoken of the need of an NEP 
(or Nuovo Corso), a new economic policy sufficiently modern and 
sufficiently competent technically to cope with such problems as 
productivity, price policy, costing, the competitive <dvantages and 
disadvantages of Italian industry—in a word, the real as opposed 
to the ideological aspects of economic reconstruction. Some of 
the younger men among the Communists and Socialists accept 
the need for such an approach and seek to establish contact with 
a wider circle of men of good will and of competent technicians. 
eir aim is to work out before the next elections a factual 
programme of economic development broad enough to create 
a powerful coalition of the Centre-Left, and competent enough 
to govern well if returned to power. In this effort they hope 
to secure the support of the Christian Democrat left wing and 
the small but effective group of men formerly linked to the 
Party of Action. These beginnings are so far not much bigger 
than a man’s hand (or a couple of issues of the Communist 
review, Rinascita). But they point in the right direction and 
offer the only democratic way of advancing towards firm and 
coherent government. And in view of the almost overwhelming 
problems posed by economic reconstruction, firm government is 
the first necessity of Italian reconstruction. 


Reparations from Germany—Il 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN] 


PuBLIc attention in the West has naturally been focussed on the 
Washington discussions and on the proposal that extensive 
American and British credits should be used to rebuild Germany. 
Less attention has been given to the problem of what is going 
to be done in Germany with the one billion dollars proposed. 
Is there much hope that an investment of this size will help 
to rehabilitate German economy to a point at which Germany 
will be able to earn its living, to repay British and American 
credits and, in addition, to meet reparations? 

The figure of a one billion dollar deficit in Germany’s trade 
balance, mentioned by General Clay, has apparently been taken 
from a provisional five-year plan for the development of German 
industry and trade worked out by the Control Commission. The 
plan outlines the economic prospects for the Western zones for 
successive years. Broadly speaking, it is expected that the first 
three years will bring a deficit which will be offset in the 
following years. It is hoped that it may be possible in 1947 to 
expand the coal and steel industries and transport as well as to 
lay in stocks of essential_raw materials. But it is unlikely that 
Germany will then already be able to resume normal trade with 
foreign countries. ‘The year’s deficit would amount to nearly 
1,700 million dollars, of which nearly 450 million would fal] to 
the British zone. In 1948 foreign trade should be resumed on 2 
considerable scale, and the deficit of both zones is expected to 
decrease by 40 to 45 per cent. The process of industrial re- 
habilitation should be nearly complete in 1949, when the deficit 
is expected to dwindle and make place for some small surpluses 
in 1950 and 1951. The sum total of deficits in the first three 
years is put at over 1,100 million dollars. 

As far as is known, this scheme is the first fruit of longer term 
thinking and planning for Germany on the part of the British 
and Americans. It is only natural that its statistical calculations 
and conclusions are tentative ; and they should perhaps not be 
criticised severely. But it is difficult not to reflect on the extra- 
ordinary timidity underlying the plan. One of its assumptions 
is that the March plan for the level of German industry is carried 
out. In other words, what is planned is the “revival” of a 
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rump industry cut to about half its pre-war size. Another as- 
sumption is that the British and American zones will have achieved 
a complete merger but will remain separated from the rest of 
Germany. So far British atid American policies have wavered 
between the alternatives of carrying out the plan for dismantling 
German industry in a unified Germany or maintaining more 
or less intact the industrial capacity of Western Germany 
in case unification proves impossible. It is at least odd 
that both disasters—the dismemberment of German industry 
and the industrial policy of Potsdam—should now be put 
together and used as the twin foundations of Anglo-American 
economic policy. The deficit of 1,100 million dollars has been 
calculated on the further assumption that throughout the five- 
year period the German population would have to live on rations 
not exceeding 1,800 calories a day. Each addition of 100 calories 
to the diet of both zones would add about 50 million dollars to 
their annual deficit. Is is clear in advance that, in order to 
raise the productivity of labour—and this is the central economic 
task as PMH in Germany at present is only about a third of 
normal—the feeding of western Germany will have to be radically 
improved as soon as possible. In the light of all these facts it 
is absolutely certain that a credit of one billion dollars will be 
quite insufficient to break Germany’s industrial paralysis. The 
mere raising of the German diet to 2,000 calories a day—two- 
thirds of the pre-war level—would add another few hundred 
million dollars to the bill. 

The plan provides also for the import of raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods essential to German industry. Such 
items make up from 30 to 40 per cent of the anticipated volume 
of all imports. These figures again have been planned with an 


eye to a truncated imdustry, resting on the narrow basis of an 


annual steel ourput of 5.8 million tons. If it is assumed that 
something like double that industrial capacity should be put 
to work in the next two years, then imports of raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods inevitably seem to be inadequately 
provided for in the plan. They would have to be increased by 
another few hundred million dollars. Thus, if the figures dis- 
cussed here are taken as a starting-point and revised in the light 
of larger rations and increased industrial capacity, the tentative 
conclusion would be reached that an anlaufkredit of about 2 
billion dollars, given in kind, would be only just enough for the 
rehabilitation of Western German industry. This conclusion 
would stand, by and large, even if there were a genuine union 
of western and eastern Germany. After the loss of Lower 
Silesia, East Prussia, and part of Pomerania to Poland, Eastern 
Germany could not contribute enough to the feeding of Western 
Germany to alter the picture radically. On the other hand the 
recovery of industry in the Russian and French zones would 
demand certain additions to the programme of industrial imports. 
In the heat of the political controversy between East and West 
the extent to which the German deficit has been caused by zonal 
barriers has been grossly exaggerated. It cannot be ruled out, 
indeed, that the immediate effect of the unification of Germany 
would be to increase the deficit. 

The conclusion that Germany should be assisted with credits 
on so large a scale will hardly find favour with a public opinion 
that is bewildered by the fact that it is asked to pay for the 
upkeep of a defeated enemy and has not yet quite reconciled 
itself tc the irony of the situation. But it is as well to realise 
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that credits to Germany on a modest scale are certain to be an 
almost hopeless investment, while a bolder and more imaginatiye 
credit policy can safeguard investments and ensure that they 
yield returns quickly, Under the Anglo-American pian very 
small export surpluses are expected at the end of the five-year 
The introduction of somewhat higher rations or fluctua- 
ons iri world food prices would inevitably turn these into deficits 
No reparation at all would be feasible from current output, 
because the volume of production would be 100 small. 
The dismantling of capital equipment would then be the only 
possible form of reparations. Nor would there be any chance 
that Germany could repay a credit of one billion dollars in the 
next five years ; for the present plan assumes a permanenily low 
carming capacity for German export industries. Coal and othe; 
primary products would account for about.45 per cent of ther 
total value, and textile and light industries for another 30. In- 
struments, chemicals and electrical goods, which used to form 
about two-thirds of all German exports, are now planned to 
account for only one-fifth ; and it is precisely on these industries 
that Germany’s capacity to earn and to pay debts and reparations 
depends. A reorientation of policy away from the level of industry 
plan and toward the recovery of Germany’s traditional expon: 
would at a stroke alter the whole prospect. It would enabk 
German trade to obtain much bigger export surpluses than can 
be envisaged now ; and to obtain them much quicker. In other 
words, it would enable Germany to pay its debts and mec: 
reparations. 


A Bold Policy Needed 


Under the Versailles scheme Germany’s payment of repar- 
tions depended on loans received from the Allies. There was 
then no pressing need to rehabilitate German industry, or, more 
accurately, such a need was not greater than in other belligerem 
countries. The credits that Germany was granted were designed 
rather to salvage its finances from continual breakdowns. The 
purpose of any loans now should be to give German industry 
that initial momentum which its utter disintegration and paralysis 
is obviously unable to gather of its own accord. But once this 
has been imparted to it—and if there is full employment and 
rational planning—the German economy should be able to recover 
its own strength, While German finances are free from repara- 
tions in money there is little likelihood that the need for emer- 
gency credits will recur as it did after the first world war. It is 
rather that loans are needed to make reparations possible at all— 
Germany’s capacity to pay reparations in kind can only be a by- 
product of recovery. The need for the Allies to finance German 
recovery is now recognised, and it is there regardless of repasa- 
tions. But the “ initial momentum” which they now feel com- 
pelled to impart to the German economy must be quite powerful 
in order to be effective. If it is not strong enough, then the 
German economy will, after each jerky start, come to a standstill ; 
and the eventual and total cost of several disconnected and in- 
effective attempts at setting it running will be incomparaby greaicr 
than is now thought possible. It will also be relatively unprc- 
ductive. One powerful push at an early stage is much more likely 
to achieve the objects of Allied policy quickly and at a smalle! 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and there- 
by protected from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it— 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD @ CO. LTD. 





Wine Merchan’s to HM. The King, Wigmore Street, london, W1 
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THE CAVENDISH, EASTBOURNE 


Now once more open to the public 
WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 


Genuine Comfort and Excep- Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine. 
tional Service are offered by the Cocktail. Bar. Sun Lounge. 
‘Cavendish,’ which is now open Music and Dancing. Terms 02 
again. -Occupying the finest. Application to Philip Churchmao 








Private Suites or well-appointed Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





State Monopoly for Cotton 


F medals were struck for doctrinal pertinacity, Sir Stafford 
| Cripps would certainly qualify, to mark his unswerving 
attachment to permanent bulk purchase for raw cotton. The 
medal would bear a device showing the Board of Trade 
rampant, and the Liverpool Cotton Exchange‘sinister. At regular 
intervals during the past twelve months, Sir Stafford has 
repeated his intention to maintain in peace time the activities 
of the Cotton Control which were originally conceived as a war- 
time measure. During his silences, particularly when they 
coincided with manifest difficulty at the Board of Trade or the 
Ministry of Supply over rubber and non-ferrous metals, Liver- 
pool cheered up a little, hoping that, after all, the Cotton 
Exchange might be reopened. The King’s Speech finally dashed 
any such optimism, and it has been quickly followed by the 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Bill this week. 

The Bill establishes a Raw Cotton Commission, to take over 
the functions, now exercised by the Board of Trade, of buying, 
importing, and distributing raw cotton in this country. Its stiff 
kgislative framework is indeed poles removed from the pre- 
war flexibility of the Liverpool cotton market, and only 
experience can show whether the Raw Cotton Commission will 
provide a superior permanent peace-time mechanism for supply- 
ing Lancashire with the cotton it requires at economic prices. 
The Bill gives monopolistic rights and powers to a State-con- 
trolled Commission with total resources reaching £210 million. 
Before funds of this magnitude are committed on an experi- 
men with such portentous consequences there ought to be a 
reasonabie probability that the Commission will succeed—in 
other words, that it will give better results than the Liverpool 
market did before the war. This question is open neither to 
proof nor to disproof from the Bill itself. The “ objects clause ” 
governing the Commission's policy directs it to sell the raw 
cotton which it bwys and imports “ at such prices as may seem 
to the Commission best calculated to further the public interest 
in all respects.” Coupled with this general directive is an obli- 
gation upon the Commission to sell to British customers at the 
lowest prices possible and to balance its revenue account on an 
average of good and bad years. 

The Commission will have the widest possible scope to 
operate its monopoly. No other person will be able to import 
or deal in raw cotton after the Commission is established, except 
for re-export (and then, apparently, only after the Commission 
has taken first pick of the entrepét trade). Trade in raw cotton 
will be kept in two rigidly separated channels ; the Commission 
will be primarily responsible “ for rendering raw cotton avail- 
able to persons in the United Kingdom whose business it is to 
subject it to ay process of manufacture ”—englice, the Com- 
mission will sell direct to Lancashire. But a person who has 
bought cotton for manufacture may not re-export it ; nor may 
2 te-exporter sell instead to a manufacturer. This hardly 
sounds, on the face of it, a stimulating recipe for reviving the 
entrepdt trade in raw cotton. The benefits of bulk purchase 
are not, it seems, for export. 

* 


The Bill is la concerned, not with the Commis- 
sion’s tradin en Noches but with its membership and 
the duties which it will owe towards the Board of Trade and 
the Treasury rather than to the consumer of raw cotton. The 

, ip of the Commission is on two distinct levels, each 
being appointed by the Board of Trade. At the top, there will 
be @ full-time chairman and one or two other full-time inde- 
Pendent members, chosen for their capacity in industry or 
commerce, or possibly for a special knowledge of the cotton 
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industry. In addition as many as ten part-time members may be 
appointed ; of these, not less than two are to have “ special 
knowledge of the interests of operatives employed in the cotton 
industry ”—though on the face of the matter such knowledge 
would have only limited relevance to successful trading in 
raw cotton—while the rest are to be appointed for their special 
knowledge of cotton trading or manufacture, except for two 
who may be appointed for their general business capacity. 
These members will be paid as the Board of Trade determine, 
with the approval of the Treasury ; and the proceedings of the 
Commission will be regulated by the Board. The Commission 
is to be protected from the risk of defilement by personal 
interest, at least on the part of the independent members ; the 
Board of Trade are required to satisfy themselves about the 
financial purity of the independent members, and they can also 
prescribe functions which are to be undertaken by the inde- 
pendent members only, to the exclusion of the part-timers. 

All this is well-intentioned ; it is an attempt to find a com- 
promise between the independence of the three full-time mem- 
bers (who are not necessarily required to know anything about 
cotton) and gbe expertise of the part-timers whose hands may 
be somewhat soiled from contact with the market place. This 
is a lesson learned from some of the early wartime controls, but 
it hardly makes for an independent Commission. At every turn, 
the latter will be subject to direction and enquiry by the Board 
of Trade. It is doubtful if a Commission on the lines proposed 
is a natural and obvious instrument for devising a selling policy 
“to further the public interest in all respects.” In an attempt to 
make sure, the Board of Trade retains the power to direct the 
Commission “on matters appearing to the Board to affect the 
national interest.” Neither a commercial body nor a Govern- 
ment Department can be accepted as a final arbiter of the 
public interest ; phrases such as this seem to go far beyond the 
proper scope of the Bill, which should be limited to ensuring 
that Lancashire gets its raw cotton on the best possible terms. 
That is the broad extent of the public interest in the whole 
matter. 

* 


The finances of the Commission are a striking example of 
the modern habit of adventuring public funds at risk in sub- 
stitution for private capital and bank finance. The ever-spread- 
ing circle of cheap money may enable the Commission to get 
its permanent and working capital at lower rates of interest than 
the pre-war free market had to pay. But the success or failure 
of the Commission will be determined not by marginal econo- 
mies of this sort, but by its trading policy. Its maximum re- 
sources may total as much as {210 million. It will take over 
stocks which are likely to be worth {90 millioh at the end 
of next March ; this “ initial advance ” will be divided as be- 
tween capital and revenue account by the Board of Trade in 
consultation with the Treasury. Additional.advances for cur- 
rent purposes may be made up to a total of £75 million and 
for capital purposes a further £10 million: The Commission 
will also start with a ready-made reserve fund probably amount- 
ing to £25 million, which represents the accumulated profits 
of the Cotton Control. And finally there will be temporary 


borrowi to a limit of {10 million. These financial 
ecahaniias eke ieaiahet oh Coie Control’s assets 
will be closely regulated by the Board of Trade and the 
Treasury. 

The management of these funds will require the closest 
scrutiny. In this respect the Bill contains one welcome feature— 
the Commission’s accounts are to conform with the best commer- 
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cial standards and they will be published. As the Board of Trade 
will be promoting a Bill later in this session to give effect to 
the Cohen Report they will know how high that standard should 
be and their accounting instructions to the Commission should 
be framed accordingly in advance of the new Companies Act. 
It is surprising, however, that the Bill does not fix a limit of 
time within which the annual report and accounts of the Com- 
mission should be submitted. 

An open mind will be kept on these administrative features 
of the Bill. They may work satisfactorily—or they may not. 
Since the Board of Trade will appoint the members of the Com- 
mission and direct their activities, the balance of probability 
suggests that the departmental hand will be firm and will pre- 
vail in any difference of view. The Commission may not be 
the mere creature of the Board, but it will certainly be its ward. 
Its future functions and development will reflect at almost 
every turn its dependence upon the Board. It is open to the 
Board to interfere “in the national interest” with the Com- 
mission’s buying policy, and, moreover, to insist on having its 
way. The Board may at any time demand information from 
the Commission, whose members will hold office at the Board’s 
pleasure. The Commission may indulge in certain (apparently 
independent) functions, including the prosecution of research— 
which may involve the risk of some diffusion of effort, since 
there are several other bodies, either existing or proposed, which 
are concerned with cotton research. It is surprising, however, 
that it is left to the Commission’s discretion to continue or 
modify the existing cover scheme, which “ protects” spinners 
against risks arising from fluctuations in raw cotton prices. At 
present, the scheme works through the simple medium of a 
fixed spinner’s margin, and the risk is, in effect, transferred to 
the consumer. This system may be workable while the spinning 
industry is under price control, and while it is q@te unable to 


The Trend 


HE controversy about a national wages policy has not been 
disposed of by the recent reaffirmation by the Trades 
Union Congress of its opposition to the proposal. The official 
TUC view is that each union, if left to itself, will strike the 
best possible bargain for its members, without any outside 
intervention. This may be true where a union is strongly 
organised, but as the minority on the Royal Commission 
on Equal Pay pointed out, one of the main reasons for the 
inequality between men’s and women’s wages is the relatively 
weak trade union organisation among women. Again, there mav 
well be a conflict between the national interest and the section: 
interest of those trade unions which are powerful enough to 
force employers to pay rates of wages that are high in relation 
to those in less well organised industries. From the point of 
view of securing an economic redistribution of the war-dis- 
torted labour force, successful but sectional wage pressure may 
have an unbalancing effect.. Except for coal-mining, which is 
now in a relatively favourable bargaining position, many of the 
industries most essential to economic recovery cannot compete 
for labour supplies against the more attractive industries which 
are Carrying a peacetime surplus of labour. And even coal is 
not adding to its labour force. 

Such generalisations are by now pretty familiar. They are 
supported by a more detailed examination of the current trend 
of wages and earnings, both of men and women. Contrary to 
the general assumption that earnings would drop progressively 
after the end of the war, the Ministry of Labour’s latest 
survey of the earnings of workers in’ manufacturing in- 
dustry shows that average weekly earnings im the industries 
examined reached the record level.in July, 1946, of 100s. 5d., an 
increase of 89 per cent over October, 1938. Naturally, both the 
average earnings and the e increase over 1938 vary 
according to the different industrial groups. Details of the in- 
creases since October, 1938, and of average. carnings in each 
industrial group are shown in the accompanying tables. 
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meet the demand of consumers at home and abroad. But as ; 
long-term substitute for the pre-war hedging system, it looks 
vulnerable; and it:threatens to be extremely costly. 

Liverpool will hardly regard this Bill as a monument to jt, 
past glory ; part-of Manchester, though by no means the whole 
will be more sympathetic towards it. It is doubtful, indeed 
whether the Board of Trade would have been so determined 
to put the theoretical case for bulk purchase to the practical 
test, choosing such a vital commodity as cotton for the experi- 
ment, without the of an important section of the 
spinning industry. “When the supply of raw materials reaches 
a point at which there can be no harm in allowing free dealing 
in them, we either do as we did in rubber, open the market 
freely, or, as in cotton, put it on a more nt basis of 
Government purchase.” Logic deserted Sir Stafford Cripps 
last week when he.made this declaration of policy. There js, 
to be blunt, no consist between the two alternatives. And 
there is the lively danger that if the Commission goes wrong, 
it is likely to go more violentl than an organised 
exchange, with its play of stabilising and corrective forces— 
which are usually dismissed as “ speculation.” To job back- 
wards on the success of the Cotton Control during wartime, 
when it was comfortably operating on one of the biggest bull 
markets of all time, gives no sort of assurance that the Com- 
mission will be equally successful in future, particularly when 
world prices slide. There is no denying the boldness of the 
experiment ; but it will be followed with doubt and anxiety by 
those who still believe that prices and markets, and not State 
monopolies, are, in the long run—and subject perhaps to some 
limiting controls—the most effective and certainly the cheapest 
way of accomplishing what any economic system has to con- 
trive by some means or other—namely, that the supply of a 
commodity is adjusted to the demand for it. 


of Wages 


The overall rise of 89 per cent in earnings between October, 
1938, and July, 1946, is attributable to a variety of factors, such 
as increased wage rates, longer working hours and more overtime 
and extra duties, extension of systems of payment by results, 
and the changing proportions of men and women employed. 
Of these factors, increased wage rates are now playing a more 
important part than they did during the war, and the other 
factors a less part. The increase in wage rates between 
October, 1938, and July, 1946, is estimated at 56-57 per cent, 
so that the gap between the relative movement of wages and 
earnings is being appreciably narrowed. By January, 1945; 
wage rates in the industries surveyed had increased by only 
38:39 per cent. This trend is likely to continue under pressure 

or increased wage rates to offset the declining importance of the 
other factors in total weekly earnings. 

The main reason for the difference in weekly earnings between 
such industries as shipbuilding and clothing is, of course, the 
larger proportion of women employed in the latter. The 
Ministry of Labour Gazette does not, unfortunately, show the 
difference between men’s and women’s earnings in July, 1946, 
as it has done in previous surveys. Before the war, men’s ¢afi- 
ings averaged 69s., while women’s earnings were 325. 6d., or 47 
per cent of the men’s. The gap narrowed slightly during the 
war years as a result of the employment of women on men’s 
jobs; by January, 1945, women’s earnings were approximately 
53 per cent of the men’s. In January, 1946, men’s weekly 
earnings averaged 114s. 1d., compared with the women’s 
59s. 1od., although the women’s increase of 84 cent over 
October, 1938, was relatively higher than that * tl which 
was only 65 per cent. 


The controversy about the range of men’s and women's 


employment has not been brought much nearer solution by the 
Royal Commission on Equal-Pay. ‘There are certain clearly 
defined men’s industries, and the Commission records that 0 
the heavy industries such as mining, shipbuilding and transport, 
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h employ 3.9 million insured workers, women account 
~. 2 per cent of the labour force. Equally some industries 
and occupations, On the other hand, are essentially women’s; 
in hosiery and laundry work, for instance, the proportion of 
yomen is about 75 per cent, and in dressmaking it is as high as 
yo per cent. This group consists of 4.7 million insured 
workers, 49 per cemt of whom are women. In the “ inter- 
mediate” group, which includes engineering and electrical en- 
gineering, and consists of four million insured workers, about 
20 per cent are women. ; 

The majority report examines the “overlap” area between 
men’s and women’s employment, and concludes that it is not 
great as is frequently supposed. The minority, on the other 
and, contend that the range of interchangeability has enor- 
mously widened im recent years, particularly as the result of the 
influx of women into war industry and the agreements pro- 
viding for the payment of “ the rate for the job ” where women 
dfectively replaced men. Examples of such overlap areas are 
found in pottery, hosiery and textiles, particularly in cotton and 
wollen weaving and warping; some overlap is admitted, even 
by the employers, in the engineering and metal industries, and 
there is also some common work in boot and shoe manufacture, 
printing, clothing and tobacco. In nearly all these industries, 
the women’s minimum time rate is fixed well below the men’s 
rate, generally at about two-thirds. This is the extent of the gap 
in former Trade Board, now Wages Councils, industries. In 
distribution, where men and women are doing identical work 
a shop assistants and sometimes as managers, the women’s 
rate fixed by collective agreement is about 60-70 per cent of that 


WEEKLY EARNINGS SINCE 1938 
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Average Weekly Percentage Increase 

Date Earnings of all Workers compared with 

October, 1938 
s. d. Per cent. 
Ocicber, 1998... REEL CA 53 3 3 
Jey 22000... . ween. balgusxe teas 69 2 30 
3 Re reer 75 10 42 
Manele TORB. 6 os eh cs ods 7 9 46 
Tle) DOOR. cis cibahhe dL ea teres 85 2 60 
iene DOGd. .. . oie cath s nek nae case 87 11 65 
jay,” IAS. ee ee 93 7 76 
Jenmary, 1944... .. ocasKats bmi acne 95 7 79 
ite SOUR. ot ei a a % 8 82 
January, 1945... oo... ccecceccccecccs 93 9 16 
Wig ONS. 205i. ones... kas % 1 80 
pA «5 resiandiaRcmnnibiiosindil 92 7 14 
SO. . cone eee e nc eet 100 5 89 





Earnings 
Industry Group all bi egy as eeeainsoe 
July, 1946 Octo ber, 1938 





1 s ter a 
Ton, stone, etc., mini MALTYING . .. 6. eee eee ee 109 0 
Treatinent of non-metatli fous mine and quarry products 116 11 92 
Brick, pottery and glasSoi...c.esuseeecevsceceseeees 95 5 100 
Geeiesl, paint, O8-200 Jo, .satencnesee saws+ sonny e*= ea 3 s 
, engineerin: and SET Sotets hc 6 tbs ees 
Textiles... 2... . Gee ne ered di de ee owe 1% 3 102 
tee, Ser, Oe.”.., « tale ceale..caal, dnmasvevevne> $9 9 8 94 
a ai aia pi kN Eel ok tn tea ah od thes 69 4 98 
Food, drink and tobaceo............ssccecccceeeeees 87 (0 85 
MONTIINS 16.455 sedans even’ pond 4ewd 6o%> -¥¢ 97 3 88 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. ........eeeeeeeeceees 6 6 68 
muting, CONntractitig, €€0:.. 26 ioc wen ace cc ececees 103 1 69 
us manufacturing industries. ...........++- 97 11 lll 
Transport, storage, ete. (excluding railways)........-.. 112 10 72 
Utility serviods . Pek ke be cleo ees 96 10 62 
nt industrial establishments..........+++-+- 107 6 52 
All the above 
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tthe men. ‘The same is true of many clerical and administra 
te jobs in banks, insurance companies and large industrial 
‘aterprises. 

The practice in fixing male and female piece-work prices 
Varies considerably from industry to industry. In cotton and 
woollen weaving, for example, no differentiation is made 

een men and women in drawing up. piecework price lists. 

Practice there is a difference ranging from 20-30 per cent, 

ween men’s and women’s earnings, which is attributed 
mainly to the fact that the men tend to operate heavier looms 
ind more looms weaver than women. Different’ piecework 
tes for identical work do obtain in a large number of indus- 
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tries—either as a reflection of differences in efficiency or because 
the piece rates are fixed in relation to existing time-rates. In 
pottery, according to the TUC’s evidence, there is a consider- 
able area of overlapping, but women piece-workers get about 
two-thirds of men’s piece-work rates. The same position pre- 
vails in clothing. The reasons for this difference advanced by 
the clothing employers in their evidence to the Commission are 
illuminating. They include: the superior timekeeping and 
attendance of men ; their larger and more consistent output ; 
their superior skill and experience, their greater domestic 
responsibilities and the existing differences allowed for in Wages 


Council time rates. 
x 


There is probably some justification in practice for these 
arguments. The women’s rate of absenteeism and sickness 
does tend to be higher, their working hours are shorter, and the 
wastage due to marriage and other causes does make for insta- 
bility. But the impression is left that convention and some- 
times even mere prejudice play an important part in determining 
the extent of the difference between men’s and women’s rates. 
In engineering, the term “work commonly performed by 
women” is applied to a range of repetitive operations per- 
formed on eight kinds of machines. The resultant women’s wage 
schedule is fixed by national agreement, according to age; it 
bears no relation to occupation, whereas the men’s minimum 
time rates are divided into broad categories, according to skill. 


Certain broad conclusions can be drawn, both from the 
current trend of wages and earnings, and from the position rc- 
vealed in the Royal Commission’s report. In the first place, 
pressure will be maintained to narrow the existing gap between 
earnings and wage rates, in order to offset the decline in 
earnings due to the reduction in overtime and war bonuses. 
Secondly, there is likely to be an extension of systems of pay- 
ment by results. This is ail to the good, provided that the rate- 
fixing machinery is fair, for it provides additional incentives 1o 
output and greater efficiency. Thirdly, there is no automatic 
tendency in peace as there was in war towards the narrowing 
of the between men’s and women’s earnings. On the con- 
trary, the gap is likely to be widened as returning servicemen 
in their turn replace the women who replaced them. There may 
be some disparity between men’s and women’s efficiency in 
industry, but even the majority report recognises that the exist- 
ing gap in wages is not justified solely by such differences. It is 
obvious that the gap could only be narrowed by action from 
outside—though there may be differences about the advisability 
of that course. Whatever the Government may do to give a 
lead to employers by introducing equal pay in its own establish- 
ments, it seems essential (though the Royal. Commission did not 
attempt this) to undertake a scientific analysis of job perform- 
ance irrespective of sex. Engineering might well be the first 
of the “intermediate” industries where such an analysis 
should be undertaken. 
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Business Notes 


Pause for Stock-Taking 


Second thoughts on the plan for transport have certainly not 
made it look any more palatable to stockholders, and, outside 
the circle of those directly affected, the feeling against the scheme 
has been hardening as its consequences for private investors and 
trustees and its wide implications for institutional investors, such 
as the insurance companies, become more fully apparent. Indeed, 
among some in the City who take a more reflective, long-term 
view of such problems, the effect has been to raise in a new form 
the recent questionings about the whole issue of cheap money and 
the relationship of interest rates to the basic economic structure. 
Whereas formerly nearly all doubts about cheap money arose 
from the consequential increase in the volume of money and the 
need to discipline excessive liquid purchasing power by physical 
and other controls, now the emphasis is shifting to fears about 
the long-run effects of low rates upon incentive and initiative 
on the one hand, and upon the volume of saving on the other. 
Such reflections, however, are hardly yet troubling most Stock 
Exchange circles, where the sharp edge of criticism of the rail 
terms has tended to be blunted by the immediate practical fact 
that so violent and widely-dispersed a dislocation of investment 
funds is inevitably “ good for business,” 

That has been true this week, as last, though the first frantic 
searching by rail stockholders for tolerable alternatives seems 
to have spent most of its force in the first few days. The 
search goes on, but its market effects have this week been much 
less pronounced. Indeed, they have shown themselves rather 
in the continuing heavy discounts at which many rail stocks— 
especially the junior issues—still stand below their “ take-over” 
prices, than in the sections where alternative investments are 
being sought. Thus, despite this special source of support— 
which last week spread itself widely through many sections— 
the whole market on Tuesday took on a distinctly gepressed air, 
which has since given place to a patchwork of small rises and small 
losses. A main explanation must be the shock which the prospect 
of heavy sales of compensation stock inevitably caused) to the 
Dalton-engendered confidence in the gilt-edged structure, and 
most gilt-edged prices have slipped back further. But this is not 
the whole explanation, for in some Circles, eve among those who 
believe that the Treasury’s cheap money levers can and will be 
used to put gilt-edged prices higher, there have been incipient 
signs of a new uneasiness, which feflects itself in the feeling that 
this may be a moment when it is right to pause for stock-taking 
and, in the meantime, not to be too insistent in the search for 
scarce alternatives to the stocks that are being sold. 


* * * 


Turning Off the Tap ? 


Meanwhile, the possibility of securing, through purchases 
of transport stocks, gilt-edged stocks—or, rather, the nameless 
stock or stocks which will be exchanged for the transport stocks 
at an indeterminate date—on terms which will almost inevitably 
be below the market level at that. date has become more widely 
recognised. And the persistence of wide discounts on some rail 
stocks below their take-over prices. has-encouraged a substantial 
turnover of speculative transactions. both by institutions and 
private operators. Despite their resultant, though modest, re- 
covery, prices of some junior rail issues, adjusted for net 1946 
dividends at the rate paid out of current earnings in 1945 (that 
is, exclnding any 1945 payment from accumulated reseryes), were 
on Wednesday still equivelent, even on this conservative basis, 
to allotment of compensation stock at fully § per cent below 
market value. As there is clearly a possibility of larger distribu- 
tions if excess specific reserve provisions become available, the 
“turn” in some cases might be large—quite large enough, in the 
view of many operators, to discount very liberally the risk that 
the scheme might not go through on the projected basis. There 
is, of course, the added risk of market conditions at the moment 
of allotment, for the pressure to sell then could hardly fail to be 
substantial. 

Given so powerful a counter-attraction for spsculatocs in gilt- 
edged, it is scarcely surprising that the flow of "Treasury 2} per 
cent stock through the tap has dwindled to a mere trickle. Last 
week’s total sales were only £12.2 million, or scarcely more than 
half those for the previous week, and this week's sales are 
expected to be smaller still. Even so, the market assumes that 
cash and conversion applications to date have been fully sufficient 


to cover the amount of Local Loans now held outside govern. 
ment agencies. Cash sales’ up to last Saturday totalled £93 
million, and if unofficial conversions have been no smaller — 
this, the repayment of Local Loans without further recourse to 
floating debt would probably be assured, for official holdings 
are now put at about £250 million—though it must be remem- 
bered that possibly one-third of this has been acquired (in effect 
against increases in floating debt) since the conversion was an. 
nounced. The conversion option runs out on Monday, and, jf 
the previous precedent is followed, the related tap would ‘be 
withdrawn on the same day. Certainly, the weekly exhibition of 
small and declining sales of the new stock is hardly calculated 
to reduce the resistance of the gilt-edged market to the tap terms 
but the influence of the rail plan there is now so preponderant that 
this consideration has become almost incidental. 


* * & 


Protecting Sterling 


_ Tuesday’s second reading of the Exchange Control Bill added 
disappointingly little to current knowledge about either the state 
of Britain’s external accounts or the precise system of control 
which coming administrative Orders will embody. On the second 
Point, questions of technique have been deferred until the Com- 
mittee stage, while, on the first, the Chancellor obviously felt 
the present need for control to be so evident that little further 
documentation was required. In this he was certainly confirmed 
by the attitude of the Opposition, for no reasonable person could 
challenge the main premise, and none attempted to do 50. 
Criticism was therefore virtually confined to two features—to the 
absence of any time limit to the powers which everyone admits 
the Government must have, and to the fact that this Bill is 
another, and particularly far-reaching, instance of government by 
delegation of power to administrative departments. The Opposi- 
tion plainly had a duty to Taise these issues, but it was quite 
unable to press them home. ‘Mr Dalton could not “foresee any 
date which could be named” at which these powers would be 
no longer required. But the Opposition could not do so either, 
and it gave its case away by saying that only the Chancellor knew 
sufficient of the facts to name an appropriate period. 

The case of exchange control! cannot, and should not, be a 
precedent for action in other spheres. But in this particular 
sphere, since it is impossible to say when Britain’s external 
position will be so strong that capital could be allowed to move 
as freely as it pleased—and since, even then, contro! of capital 
under a Bretton Woods structure might be needed to protect 
the economy of others—it would be wholly unreasonable to put 
the Government of the day in the position of having to seek 
renewed powers at a defined date. For similar reasons, there was 
never a possibility of writing into the Bill itself the actual system 
of exchange control. In this sphere, more clearly perhaps than 
in any other, the essential flexibility cannot be secured except by 
the delegation of power to the authorities. That is regrettable, 
but it is also inevitable, as war-time experience has proved. The 
only available safeguard against bureaucratic abuses is the right 
of Parliament to discuss, and possibly to reject, the Orders laid 
before it ; and this right is preserved by the Bill. 

_ For the immediate future, fortunately, no such abuses are in 
sight. On the contrary, the authorities have shown their capacity 
progressively to liberalise exchange control, and Mr Dalton 0 
three distinct passages in his speech reaffirmed the intention to 
issue exemption Orders as freely as circumstances permit. Ther: 
is little doubt that in the near future the system will be further 


decentralised—the authorised banks, for example, will operate 4 | 


principals instead of agents—and will operate more flexibly than 
in the past. These expected changes will not, indeed, result 
from the Bill, but simply from the transition from war to peace 
and from the impending freeing of sterling under the terms of 
the Washington agreement ; but the reasonable assurance that 
they are coming is sufficient evidence that. continuance of Pp‘ 
missive legal powers does not mean continuance of war-time col 
Strictions, much less an intensification of them. 


* * « 
The Dollar Account 
On the wider aspects of Britain’s current problem, th 


said no more than that the overall deficit on. the balanc: 
of payments for this financial year would be “ substantially less 
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n was first expected, but that the hard core of the 
vaained—the deficit with the dollar area, and with act 
sweden. On this plane, the Opposition did, indeed, make Mr 
Dalton’s case for him by complaining that he was under-estimating 
the dangers of dollar scarcity. Thus two Opposition speakers, 
with unconsciously contradictory arguments, protested, on the one 
hand, that exchange resources were being wasted by excessive 
exporting to “ soft” currency areas or by exports that were paid 
for from accumulated sterling balances, and, on the other hand, 
that a bigger export drive was needed because countries with such 
balances would not much longer consent to sell to us against 
additional balances. Both points have some validity, but they 

for the Bill, not against it. 7 

If Mr Dalton dealt too summarily with the underlying facts, a 
speech by Sir Stafford Cripps on the following day to the Federa- 
uon of British Industries surely relieves the Government from the 
charge of undue complacency in this context. Sir Stafford made 
no play with the improvement in the overall position, but bluntly 
declared that unless the export effort was redoubled, especi- 
ally to hard currency areas, drastic action would be needed in the 
next year or two to enable Britain to carry on. At present, 50 per 
cent of British imports, he pointed out, are coming from the 
United States and Canada, but only 14 per cent of British exports 
(which in total will this year fall some £300 million short of total 
imports) go to these countries. Indeed, the full analysis of visible 
trade for the first nine months of this year reveals that the dollar 
area deficit alone (taking no account of that with other hard 
currency areas) totalled £275 million, and thus exceeded the total 
deficit by fully ro per cent. These statements, and the further 
remark that the US and Canadian lines of credit are being drawn 
upon much more rapidly than had been expected, are sufficient 
confirmation of the assumption, recently current, that at the present 
rate of spending the credits would be exhausted by the end of 
1948. Yet the Government does not intend to introduce specific 
direction of exports to particular markets, but relies instead upon 
the discerning efforts of the export industries themselves. In the 
circumstances, it is to be hoped that Sir Stafford’s warnings, and 
his reminder that the sellers’ market will soon give place to intense 
competition in export markets, will be salutary. But it is to be 
hoped, too, that the Board of| Trade will itself take the lesson to 
heart and —_ greater speed, sympathy and flexibility in 
examining every export problem submitted to it. Sir Stafford 
makes promises of utmost co-operation, but he would do well to 
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remember that good intentions by ministers and high officials can 
be wrecked by incompetence, stupidity or sheer bureaucratic 
stubbornness at more humble levels. 


* * x 


Rail Stocks and the Law 


Mr Dalton on Tuesday replied to a series of questions on 
the proposed treatment of London Transport 3 per cent Guaran- 
teed stock under nationalisation. The stock is dated 1967-72, 
and it carries a Treasury guarantee ; the offer from the Govern- 
ment is to acquire it for £107 17s. 6d. per cent of new stock. 
This arrangement was described in last week’s issue of The 
Economist as coming dangerously close to breach of contract 
on the part of the Treasury. Those words still stand, even 
though there is little doubt, from the strict standpoint of contract 
iaw as distinct from equity, that the Chancellor has produced 
a valid legal answer to his questioners. The guarantee by the 
Treasury, as he pointed out, has been against default on the 
stock by the Board; it is a contingent guarantee, and cannot 
in law be interpreted as a specific undertaking on the Treasury’s 
part to procure the payment of 3 per cent for a minimum period 
of eleven further years. The Chancellor claimed that the right 
of the Government to acquire by Act of Parliament any form 
of property on payment of compensation is clear; whether the 
terms are reasonable then becomes a matter of debate. 

Although Mr Dalton took the legal point quite firmly, the tone 
of his answers suggested some possibility that the compensation 
terms proposed for this stock at least might conceivably be open 
to review. For although this may not be default in any actionable 
sense, it stili remains a highly dubious procedure, which any 
Government solicitous for its credit would take care to avoid. 
It is pushing the matter too far to suggest that the proposed 
treatment of London Transport 3 per cent Guaranteed stock 
strikes at the very integrity of the Funds; but it leaves a very 
nasty taste in the mouth and must lead to a sweeping revision 
of the assumptions on which investors have hitherto held TFA 
stocks. 

This is the inevitable fruit of compensation on the basis of 
market prices and not on the basis o1 income. It is one of the 
more offensive anomalies, but by no means the only one. If the 24 
per cent debenture stock of the GWR was fairly valued at 95}, 





In spite of the recent increase of the paper ration, 
The Economist is still very short of paper to meet the con- 
tinuing very high demand for copies. In this con- 

nection, we have long been in a dilemma over the 
‘Records and Statistics '’ section of the paper. In its 
present truncated form, it does not provide the com- 
prehensive service of statistical and other records on 
| which The Economist has prided itself from its very 
earliest days. But to use more paper for statistics would 
mean less paper for other purposes. 
| It has therefore been decided that, from the beginning 
of January, 
THE “*RECORDS AND STATISTICS” SECTION 
INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIST WILL BE REDUCED 


TO A MINIMUM 


and in its place 
A SPECIAL RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE ECONOMIST WILL BE SEPARATELY 
PUBLISHED EACH WEEK. 

This Supplement will consist of at least 16 pages per 


week, with an expanded monthly issue. In addition to 
a comprehensive service of British and overseas statistics, 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


the Supplement will contain a variety of economic and 
industrial reports, records of political and public affairs, 
digests of official documents, etc. The Supplement will 
also embody the various regular supplements on special 
subjects hitherto published by The Economist—such as 
the Banking and Insurance Supplements, the Annual 
Commercial History, etc. 


The Records and Statistics Supplement will be supplied 
by postal subscription only. Orders will be accepted 
either directly or through newsagents. The annual 
subscription rates will be:— 


For those who are already direct postal 
subscribers to The Economist... .. £100 


For all others S. sis Jed .. £110 @ 


(The difference in rates is explained by the fact that, 
for postal subscribers, a second postage will not be 
necessary.) 

Subscribers who wish to receive the ‘‘ Records and 
Statistics Supplement ” are asked to notify us promptly. 
An account will be sent for the additional amount payable 
on the unexpired portion of the subscription to The 
Economist. Please do not send any money until this 
account is received. 
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how is it that the 5 per cent debenture (which ranks pari passu) is 
worth only 1423? In fact, the historical approach to railway 
capital was conceived not in terms of capital rights, but con- 
sistently and solely in terms of income rights. The railways 
have from the first been treated as perpetual bodies. In the 
amalgamations of 1923 there was no reference to capital rights, 
except for specifically iedeemable stocks. The law relating to 
a debenture stock of a statutory railway company is governed 
by Part III of the Companies Clauses Act of 1863; this gives 
the company no right to redeem a debenture stock; nor is any 
right conferred upon holders to claim repayment in the event of 
default. They are not proprietors, but lenders of money in 
perpetuity at rates of interest fixed by Parliament. 

This historical insistence upon income rights governs the entire 
structure of railway capital. The debentures carry a “fixed and 
perpetual preferential interest at the rate of x per cemt per 
annum.” The element of perpetuity, indeed, is one of the con- 
ditions under which they may qualify for inclusion in the list of 
Trustee investments. Dividends on the guaranteed stocks are 
payable out of profits, but are cumulative. Preference stocks are 
entitled to dividends (in the order of precedence determined by 
the amalgamation tribunal appointed under the Railways Act of 
1921) at their respective rates but out of a year’s profits only. 
But all these stocks and the variable dividend stocks in addition 
were authorised and required by Parliament to be perpetual— 
like the stocks for which they had been exchanged, which had 
been previously authorised by Parliament. 

Parliament cannot bind its successors, but this Parliament !s 
proposing to throw aside a century of legal order and precedent 
governing railway stocks in order to enforce a cheap and easy 
bargain for a National Transport Board. And the law is not 
by any means the most important aspect of the matter. The 
social and economic consequences of the cut in railway stock- 
holders’ incomes are becoming more perceptible after the first 
shock of the announcement. 

The table of compensation terms and yield comparisons given 
on page 837 of last week’s issue appears to have been mis- 
interpreted in one respect—in part, possibly, because of the 
accidental omission of rules separating the last two columns. 
These columns showed the yield on existing stocks at the market 
prices on November 18th and the return on the compensation 
stock, assuming that the latter carries 2} per cent interest. They 
are_not directly comparable, and they were not in fact compared 
in the article. The penultimate column of yields must be com- 
pared with the assumed rate of 2} per cent on the compensation 
stock ; the last column showing the assumed cash return on the 
new stock compares with the coupon.rates on the existing stocks, 
or the current dividends on the marginal stocks, The prospective 
income position of railway stockholders—which is the important 
ground for criticism of the nationalisation terms—was clearly 
summarised in the smaller table accompanying the article. 


* * a 


Security Dealings Under Exchange Control 


Ever since Lord Keynes affirmed in the House of Lords’ 
debate on Bretton Woods that control. of capital:movements. was 
technically feasible within manageable limits without maintaining 
postal censorship, it has been evident that post-war exchange 
control arrangements would have to include some device for immo- 
bilising British-held bearer securities in their various forms. The 
Exchange Control Bill solves the problem with great thorough- 
ness from the Treasury point of view—but necessarily at the cost 
of extracting. almost the last advantage possessed by bearer 
as distinct from registered securities. Under the arrangements 
set out in the Bill it will no longer be possible to own or transfer 
bearer stock anonymously or to satisfy the primitive instinct to 
keep a bond or two in the safe with a bundle of notes against 
contingencies. And the owners and transferees will presumably 
have to mect the considerable administrative expenses which ‘must 
be incurred. by the “authorised depositaries ” with whom, after 
the appointed date, virtually all non-registered securities will have 

‘to be lodged. 
Apart from the penal provisions, the sanctions provided in the 
Bill are final. No capital moneys, interest or dividends may be 
paid in the UK on bearer stocks, except to the order of an 
authorised depositary. No transfer of ownership and no ‘claim to 
proceeds in any shape or form can be acknowledged without pro- 
duction to the authorised depositary of “prescribed evidence’ 
showing that the latter is not thereby implementing a capital or 
income transfer to or from a person resident outside the scheduled 
territories. A new declaration on similar lines to that at present 
in use, but omitting any reference to enemy origins (which under 
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the Bill will be excluded altogether from the exchange arrange. 
ments) will be prescribed by the Treasury. Similarly an amended 
form of declaration will be laid down for registered stocks, affirm. 
ing that neither transferor nor transferee, nor their principals jf 
they are acting as nominees, are resident outside the scheduled 
territories. 

Stockbrokers will hardly welcome the perpetuation of the war. 
time system whereby stock has to be accompanied by such declara- 
tions before it is valid for delivery. It’sounds simple enough to 
get such routine declarations but in practice a large amount of 
work is involved in clearing up a minority of cases where there js 
some non-resident fiduciary or beneficial interest. The Bank of 
England as tke agent for the Treasury invariably gives a speedy 
decision when, for example, some transfer involves a person not 
resident in the Sterling Area—or, in the new terminology, “ the 
Scheduled Territories.” But the process is very hampering to the 
smooth running machinery of the securities market. The new 
burden of custody and transfer of all bearer stocks will involve 
an increase in the banks’ stock department staffs It remains to 
be seen whether these and other authorised depositaries will not 
feel obliged to institute special charges for the services which the 
Bill requires of them. 


* 


Apart from the administrative complications in connection with 
bearer stocks, the provisions of the Bill will not lead to any change 
in dealing arrangements. Where a non-resident wishes to sell 
securities, permission will have to be sought by application on 
some new edition of Form L, and if permission is granted, the 
proceeds of the sale will normally have to go to a blocked account. 
At present, blocked account moneys can be invested in any security 
dealt in on any United Kingdom Stock Exchange, provided it is 
inscribed or registered, is not redeemable within ten years and is 
not included in the schedule of foreign securities of which the 
Bank of England took charge during the War. These latter, being 
mostly bearer securities, will presumably be released by the Bank 
direct to authorised depositaries. Both the Bill and Mr Dalton’s 
unequivocal statements on the Second Reading this week extin- 
guish any hope, in the foreseeable future, of resuming free 
arbitrage in overseas securities in anything remotely resembling 
its prewar form, though the limited forms of arbitrage which 
are possible at present should not be materially affected. 


* * * 


Competition in Penicillin 


Penicillinis an interesting case.of rapid wartime expansion 
of United States’ i ied by a remarkable export 
drive. Although the American figures-are not quite so spectacular 
when compared with penicillin production in this country, !t 
is clear that America has a big lead in the race. Penicillin 
was developed in Britain, but large-scale production was concen- 
trated in the United States as a matter of wartime policy. The 
development of production from the laboratory stage to a com- 
mercial scale is illustrated in the astronomical units of measure- 
ment by which American penicillin production is measured. Pro- 
duction increased from 12.5 thousand mega-units (literally 
12} million “Oxford units”) in January, 1944, to about 1,80 
thousand mega-units (that is, 1,800 million or 1.8 billion units) 
in March, 1946, when the export allocation was fixed at 395 
thousand mega-units. Production figures for later months are no 
available, but the rate of increase of production early this yea 
suggests that output is now well over 2,000 thousand meg?-unils. 
In terms of value, US penicillin exports in March, 1946, 
$3,263,144 compared with rotal exports of drugs for the average 
month in 1938 of $1,006,846—a remarkable ion even allow- 
ing for changes in prices. Of the March total, South America 
took 50 per cent and Europe (excluding the United Kingdom, 
which is an exporter) 14 per cent. The balance went mainly ! 
Unrra, the Middle East, the Far East and Empire countries. But 
by July the rate of expansion by volume had considerably dimin- 
ished and exports to Empire countries ‘had actually decreased, 
perhaps owing to UK competition, - 

Plant to manufacture penicillin in Britain was installed in 1943: 
The American deep culture method has now been generally 
adopted and pilot plant has been obtained from the United States, 
presumably to ease the switchover fromthe surface culturt 
methods previously employed here. Earlier this year the Ministet 
of Supply suggested. that .against. the £3 million. spent here 00 


putting penicillin on a commercial basis, América had perhaps 
spent about £6 million. But the Government factory at Speke, 
operated by Distillers as agents, is said to be the largest in the 
world. In the autumn of this year, total British production w4 
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e rate of 360 thousand mega-units a month, of which 
a ead were allocated for export. Penicillin ig now svalne 
in medicated form, as in America. It would appear that British 

uction is about one-sixth of the American output, but a much 
higher proportion 1s going fo export markets, where there are 
indications that its Competition is becoming increasingly effective. 
A temporary, though small, reduction in output may possibly 
occur at the end of the year when the new white penicillin comes 
into production, but its improved quality as a drug should quickly 
establish it in overseas markets—as, indeed, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
to judge from this week’s speech, apparently hopes. 


® * * 


Five-Day Week in Engineering 


The agreement reached between the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation and the National Engineering 
Jont Trades Movement for the introduction of a five-day working 
week of 44 hours brings to an end a very long period of negotia- 
tion and argument. The unions, as long ago as September, 1944. 
had put forward a claim for a forty-hour week, without reduction 
of earnings. This was rejected by the employers in March, 1945, 
on the ground that it was a question of national policy which 
could not be settled by each industry for itself, and that to 
reduce the work:ng week by seven hours without any correspond- 
ing reduction in earnings would have a harmful effect on costs 
and would hamper the export drive. 

Since then the TUC’s original claim for an immediate all- 
round introduction: of the 4go-hour week has been modified in 
favour of a progressive and staged reduction of hours. Reduc- 
tions of working hours have been agreed in particular trades; 
(uch as the recent’ agreements in printing) for a 43}-hour week 
and in cotton and woollen textiles. It seems certain that the 
example of the engineering industry will be followed by other 
manufacturing industries. 

Under the present agreement, which has yet to be confirmed 
by the constituent bodies of the two organisations, the reduction 
of hoyrs will take effect on January 1, 1947, and will apply 
to well over one million workers without involving any loss of 
camings. It is difficult to estimate its effects on production. 
Experience suggests that, particularly in industries where women 
ae employed, Saturday closing has not been unduly harmful to 
production, because attendance on that day is bad in any event. 
In many cases a compensating improvement in production has 
resulted from a more sustained effort on the Friday, though it 
is doubtful whether this increase of effort will continue to operate 
for long. Responsibility clearly lies on the engineers to prove 
in practice their thesis that a reduction of working hours can 
be achieved without loss of production. 

The next stage in the negotiations is to attempt once again 
the revision of the engineering industry’s wage structure. The 
trade unions have pressed for a system of grading, according to 
the type of operation and irrespective of the sex of the operative. 
Obstacles confront the negotiators because wage-fixing in engineer- 
ing 1s complicated by difficulties of definition, But the reduction 
of working hours can hardly be kept separate from a revision of 
the engineering wage system. 


* * * 


Commercial Bank’s Share-splitting 


Changes in bank capital structures are rare, and evidence 
that bank boards pay any attention to market conditions in their 
shares is even rarer, as the high prices at which most bank shares 
Stand sufficiently demonstrate. The Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
‘econd largest of the four independent Scottish banks (the other 
four are affiliated to English banks), is about to prove the rule by 
plitting its £4 “A” shares (£1 paid) into four £1 shares— 
with the avowed objective of improving their marketability. And, 
8 if to add a little spice of further attraction, the bank is taking 
the opportunity of capitalising £350,000 of inner reserves by pay- 
ing up an additional shilling on the shares thus split, making the 
dew £1 shares 6s. paid up, and raising the total paid-up capital 
(including the £500,000 of limited-dividend “B” shares) from 
£220,000 to. £2,600,000. 

The “ bonus” involved is at this stage purely nominal, for the 
board emphasises that the change will involve an alteration in the 
tate of dividend (recently restored from its wartime level of 
1S per cent to the pre-war 16 per cent), although it expects that 

amount of dividend “will not be less than that for the past 
Year.” As maintenance of the gross amount would involve an 
éwkward fraction on the new basis (13+ per cent), there is perhaps 
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a possibility of a slight improvement. The balance-sheet aspects 
of the change have even less significance, for it really does no 
more than to draw attention to the steep fall which war and 
post-war credit expansion has produced, for all banks, in the 
ratios of capital and reserves to deposits. The Commercial’s 
ratio IN 1939 was 10.3 per Cent; it is now §.3 per cent; after the 
bringing in of inner reserves it will be 5.6 per cent. 

Published profits in 1945-46, like those of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland discussed last week, rose quite sharply—mainly in 
consequence of the reduction in the rate of income tax. Deposits 
have expanded by £4.4 million to £99.3 million which, by contrast 
with the English banks, is a modest movement; but advances have 
risen steeply, by 23 per cent. compared with the Royal’s increase 
of 8.9 per cent. The advances total, at £13.9 million (14 per cent 
of deposits), is, indeed, actually above the pre-war level; but it 
should be noted that the Commercial Bank before the war showed 
a rather smaller advances ratio than that for the Scottish banks 
as a whole and yet experienced a steeper contraction in its advances 
during the war. A notable feature of the balance sheet is the in- 
dication it affords that the bank has not participated in the year’s 
general rush into gilt-edged securities. The investments total is 
only slightly higher and the ratio to deposits is, therefore, lower. 
But at 59.7 per cent it is, even so, higher than the Roval’s and is, 
of course, far above that of the London clearing banks. 


* * * 


Oil Refining Expansion 


The Anglo-American Oi] Company recently announced a 
proposed modernisation and five-fold expansion of the refining 
plant at Fawley, near Southampton, owned by its subsidiary, the 
Agwi Petroleum Corporation. Discussions are taking place with 
various Ministries and the Southampton authorities. Design and 
construction of the plant is expected to take about three years, 
and will involve the expenditure of over £10 million. The Fawley 
refinery, already one of the major plants in this country, has a 
present input capacity of 600,000 tons per annum ; this is ex- 
pected to be increased to over 3 million tons. The present 
domestic refining capacity in the United Kingdom as a whole 
is approximately 5 million tons. Of this total over half a million 
tons is represented by the plant of Trimpell, Limited, in which 
the Government has a participation, and which is now on a care 
and maintenance basis. The capacities of the leading domestic 
refiners were recently given in The Petroleum Times as 
follows : — 

Input capacity 
tons per annum 


“ Shell” group ......... eeente saneddesrerss-nepeceines 1,972,000 
IN iS rated nimi emncrtineielniniten 1,176,000 
Anglo-Iranian Oil group ...............--..-...0+s 900,000 
EE OE Be nas cnn euedecessvenssasges 624,000 
IIE th case Aavecesnascveene sesae-beees §04,000 


Whether it is more economical to set up refineries at the 
producing areas or in the principal areas of consumption is a 
question on which the major oil groups have disagreed in the past. 
It has been argued that governments in the producing countries 
are increasingly insistent that concessions for the extraction of 
crude oil will only be granted on condition that refining is also 
carried out locally. Then there are the familiar strategic and 
economic considerations—such as the vulnerability of large plants 
at the seaboard to attack, the relative exchange and freight costs 
of crude oil and refined products, questions of exchange control 
and taxation, and the need for a progressive petroleum technology 
in consuming countries. None of these arguments can be decisive 
against Britain but not decisive against refining on the Continent. 
There is little doubt that British oil refining capacity has hitherto 
been kept at a lower level than can be justified by the balance 
of argument pro and con. The decision of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company to erect what will probably be the largest and most 
modern oil refining plant in Europe suggests that one major oil 
company, at any rate, has clearly come down in favour of reversing 
this position. It is at least a logical decision, particularly when 
it is viewed against the background of the development of oil 
refining in the Low Countries and France before the war and 
in prospect. 

* * * 


Ships for Sale 


An invitation to tender for the purchase or charter of ex- 
enemy tonnage, subject to condemnation by the Prize Court, 
has been issued by the Ministry of Transport. Seventeen vessels 
are offered for sale only “as they lie,” these bemg mainly smaller 
and o'der vessels or ships which require repairs. Of the re- 
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mainder, only three are cargo liners, two are ocean and three 
coastal tankers, while of the 34 cargo vessels the majority are 
coasters or short-sea traders. Basic prices quoted range from 
£3,500 for a 250-tons coaster built in 1922 to £337,000 for a 
12-knots tanker of 15,000 tons deadweight built in 1940. For 
several vessels of 3,200 tons deadweight and 1o knots built in 
1944 there is a reserve price of £81,000, or monthly charter 
rates of £750 and £6z5 for three aad five years respectively. 
Tenders for charter are restricted to owners of British ships 
whose principal place of business is in the United Kingdom, but 
Dominion and Colonial operators may buy cutright. : 

The tonnage for disposal, amounting to 145,083 toms gross, 1S 
part of the allocation made to this country by the Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency at Brussels. The Minister of Transport 
revealed in the House of Commons last month that 11 former 
enemy vessels, totalling 62,894 tons gross, had already been sold 
to British owners. These are presumed to include the four 
banana ships awarded to Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., to assist the 
Cameroons banana industry, and which were the subject of recent 
discussion in the House when the claims of the Jamaica Banana 
Producers’ Association were raised. 

The latest available figures given by the Ministry (dated 
October 8th) regarding the disposal of war-builtr Government 
tonnage showed that a total of 430 ships of 2,021,670 tons gross 
had been sold, including 90 ships of 490,843 tons to foreign flags. 
In addition, 92 ships of 534,986 tons gross had been chartered 
by UK owners, and of these 67 ships of 478,712 tons were deep- 
sea tramps. Ships sold as a result of the first two invitations 
to tender have realised £28,174,550—probably about rwo-thirds 
of the original cost of construction. Bids for the various groups 
ranged from 10 to 20 per cent in excess of the basic prices fixed. 
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British shipowners are also watching the detailed progress of 
the American disposal programme, which will not include any 
ex-enemy tonnage, the US having accepted only small types of 
which it is deficient, amounting to a mere 44,000 of the 133,000 
tons awarded as reparations. Up to the end of October the 
US Maritime Commission had approved the sale of 477 of the 
3,283 merchant ships available. Deliveries, however, are 'agging 
far behind and only 102 transfers of title had taken place, The 
total sales return had nevertheless amounted to 410 million 
dollars. Of the 477 approvals 198 were for American operators, 
192 for foreign Governments (including 75 for France and 50 for 
Italy) and 87 for private owners under foreign flags. British 
purchases so far approved are 9 tankers and § Victory ships (at 
the standard price of $979,000). For the remaining 2,806 ships, 
there are 34 applications pending from Great Britain, 20 from 
the British Commonwealth and 550 from the rest of the world. 
The greatest numbers of applications from private interests were 
109 from Greece, 87 from Norway and 64 from unidentified 
interests operating under the flag of Panama. 


* * * 


European Transport and Fuel 


The latest reports of the European coal and transport organisa- 
tions show indications of further recovery during the summer— 
and suggest all too clearly that progress is painful and inadequate. 
More efficient operation of freight rolling stock, for example, is 
indicated by the summer increase in ton-kilometres carried, but 
of all the debilitating shortages next to coal, there is none worse 


EvuROPEAN CoaL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


ee - —— 








Production October Employment October 
? a : i as eee 8 i ee as %, of 
Country | Monthly Mouathly 
September,’ October, | Average, | Sept. 30, | Oct-31, Average, 
1946 | 19466 1935- loa 1946 1935-38 
Metric Tons i 
Poland....:...2.. | 4,155,000 | 4,149,000 | = 82 185,000! ij 
West Germany.... | 5,182,000 | 5,736,000 | 51 231,000 | 234,000 744 
PORGNB Ss ccc-ctnnaies | 3,837,000a, 4,707,000 |, 121 321,000¢  326,000¢ 145 
Belgtum... 2 | 1,887,000 | 2,080,000 | 88 158,000} 159,000! 115 
Netherlands ...... 750,000 | 804,000 | 14 36,000 35,000 115 
TRE. 6650 = Se <0 92, one se 26,000 | oe jee 
Italy (Sardinia) ... 90,000 | 75,000 12¢ ra re 
‘ ‘ | 
a Excludes small mines and inferior grades. 4 Provisional figures. c¢ Average 
1940 only. d Compared with average 1935-37. é Inciudiag brown coal workers. 


Source; European Coal Organisation. 


than rolling stock. Shortages persist all over Europe, from Hol- 
land to Czechoslovakia and Poland. More road vehicles were 
put into circulation but a large number of these were old and 
unsuitable for transport. Waterways traffic is still increasing 
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and in Holland and Czechoslovakia large numbers of craft are 
under construction and repair. Production and importation of 
locomotives has now become an important aspect of rehabilits. 
tion, Holland has been importing locomotives from Sweden ang 
Switzerland; Belgium and France from North America. Between 
July and September, Britain was exporting locomotives and paris 
at the rate of 6,700 tons a month compared with less than 2,00 
tons a month before the war, and Europe has taken a large share 
of this increase... But the United States has played the more im. 
portant part in providing equipment despite its own reconver- 
sion difficulties. In the first six months of 1946, it supplied 
Europe with about 800 steam locomotives, over 1,700 wagons 
and 13,000 trucks. Sweden, Belgium and: Denmark have taken 
quantities of American vehicles over the same period. 

The European Coal Organisation’s figures of coal stocks in 
few cases cover more than stocks held at pit heads and collieries. 
Their downward trend can therefore only hint at Europe’s 
desperate need. Of the total net imports of coal into Europe in 
October, 1,076,000 metric tons, or 42 per cent, came from 
America at $19 a ton, delivered. Western Germany provided 
858,000 tons and Poland 514,000 tons. Britain could afford only 
97,000 tons. The United States’ coal strike throws Europe back 
on these three slender sources for marginal supplies. 


x * w 


The Differential Peso 


According to reports from Buenos Ayres, the Argentine 
authorities have used the recently re-negotiated Anglo-Argentin: 
meat purchases agreement to add to their already variegated array 
of exchange rates. The intention of the new rate is to subsidise 
Argentine meat exporters and give them a higher price in terms 
of pesos than they would obtain if the sterling proceeds of the 
meat exports at the re-negotiated prices were to be converted into 
pesos at the former rate of 13.51 pesos to the pound, This rate 
remains the rate for other regular exports. Instead of this rate, 
the meat exporters will receive the official selling rate for import 
of prime necessities, namely, 15.02 pesos to the pound. In this 
way the meat interests will receive a subsidy of about 11 per cent 
on their sales to the United Kingdom. This subsidy will, in 
effect, be paid by the Central Bank out of the substantial profits 
which it makes by applying to its exchange operations the highly 
complicated structure of differential exchange rates that are part 
of the established Argentine exchange mechanism. (It is not 
for nothing that the Central Bank disposes of the services of one 
of the best of Dr Schacht’s former Reichsbank experts.) The 
range of some of the more important Argentine exchange rates 
may be gauged from the following list: 


Pesos 
Buying rate for regular exports .................. 13.51 to the £ 
Selling rate for imports of necessities ........ ee 
Buying rate for meat exports ..................... 15.02 5 » 
Buying rate for exceptional exports ............ 16.02 5, » 
Selling rate for majority of other imports ...... 1702 » » 


Special selling rate for imports of machinery 18.31 ,, » 
Special selling rate for imports of moter-cars 19.52 ,, 5, 
Special selling rate for imports of luxuries ... 19.86 ,, » 

If ever Argentina considers joining the Bretton Woods fra- 
ternity some serious thought will have to be given to the problem 
of adjusting this system to the requirements of the International 
Monetary Fund agreement with its demand that “no member 
shall engage in any discriminatory currency arrangements of 
multiple currency practices except as authorised under this agree- 
ment or approved by the Fund. If such arrangements and 
practices are engaged in when this agreement enters into force, 
the member concerned shall consult the Fund as to theif 
progressive removal.” 


* * * 


Building Materials and Labour 


The tone of the Minister of Works’ remarks at the congress 
of the Building Industries’ National Council last week was in 
striking contrast to the attacks by the Minister of Health over 
the last two wecks on the black-market fringe of the building 
industry. Mr Tomlinson had, in fact, much to say on the degree 
of co-operation achieved between the building materials industries 
and the Government. From the Minister’s remarks and those of 
other speakers it was clear that though there are still important 
Shortages of key materials, including timber, glass, paint and ceta- 
mics, the production of other materials had now been sufficiently 
expanded to justify the expectation that building output should 
in future flow more freely and become less improvised. 

It appears that apart from the supply of aluminium houses, the 
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temporary housing programme should “largely be completed ” 
by the end of this year. At current rates of completion, it looks 
as though there will be a shortfall from the published target of 
300,000 temporary houses by December of about 15,000. 
Assuming that this gap is to be closed largely by aluminium 
houses, the current rate of production of about 2,400 a month 
will have to be further stepped up if the 54,000 aluminium houses 
on order are to be completed by the scheduled date, which is 
next August. But even before they are finished there should 
be improved supplies of components and fitments for permanent 
houses. Fuel supplies and transport difficulties, however, are 
likely to create further bottlenecks and delays in the housing 
programme. 

Mr Bevan has this week lamented the evaporation of building 
labour in the London area. But there are clear indications all over 
the country that labour is being attracted—or diverted—from build- 
ing work on account for the local authorities to alternative work 
(not infrequently for the same employer) where costs are subjected 
to little or no check and inflated forms of wage payment flourish. 
The agreement for increased time wages for building operatives 
at the beginning of this year was coupled with an undertaking 
from the unions’ side that productivity would be stepped up. 
But neither the incentive of higher time wages nor the moral 
undertaking to increase output is proof at present against the 
incentives which are offered by those sectors of the building in- 
dustry where, for the time being, costs matter least. The difficulty 
is that payment by results, while not impossible to apply on par- 
ticular building sites or in particular districts, cannot easily be 
brought within the terms of a national agreement. That inescap- 
able fact spoils the uniformity of a national wages settlement, and 
may for that reason be distasteful to union leaders. But it is 
useless to assert that payment by results does not work when it 
is working with such obviously dangerous consequences in the 
private building sector. To apply it to the public sector might 
well mean more houses and cheaper houses. 


* * * 


Brewery Profits and Prospects 


The brewery share market recently has been enlivened by 
a series of umexpectedly favourable dividends, which have 
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accentuated the steadily rising trend of share prices. The cut 
in the production of beer to 90 per cent of the 1939 output, 
which came into force last May, has not had any appreciable 
adverse effects on trading profits. Output has since been in- 
creased by a reduction in the strength of beer, and future trading 
profits should benefit accordingly. Recent trends of profits and 
dividends are shown in the following table: 


nee As ge 











& | | 
| Ordinary Shares | . } 
' Years to Total |. bite a cr | Gross Yield 
| Sept. 30 Profits | | ax per cent. 
| Reinet | Paid | 1 
Boch Reich x % sd 
ee 1939 198,435 | 28-4 17 {58 4-39 
1945 | 1,197,904) 42-2 17 
1946 | 1,150,999 47-0 22 
Benskin’s Watford...... | 1939 506,453 | 29-3 18} £5} 312 9 
1945 598,813 | 36-6 20 
1946 579,095 | 36-7 20 
Bristol Georges ........+ 1939 418,555 | 25-4t 18t £% 46 4 
1945 625,282 | 20-7+ 18+ 
1946 657,159 | 27-44 22¢ 
W. Butler & Co........ . | 1939 322,200 | 23-2 17t £7} 418 
1945 510,038 | 20-2+ 14+ 
1946 466,278 | 21-9 16¢ 
Mitchells and Butiers.... 1939 654,027¢| 26-7 21 £52 40 0 
1945 631,299t| 34-7 21 
1946 7195 442t) 40-8 23* 


i 
} 
| 
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* Includes 2 per cent. bonus. 


+ Free of Income Tax. 
} After taxation. 


It is usually said that the long-term demand for beer is charac- 
terised by a steady decline in drinking habits, but war-time 
experience has at least shifted the emphasis of this conclusion, 
even if it has not been actually overturned. It remains to be 
seen whether the increase in war-time and present post-war con- 
sumption will be maintained when alternative outlets for spending 
are more readily available. The industry may have to reckon 
eventually with some decline in popular purchasing power. The 
balance of probability, therefore, favours, sooner or later, some 
decline from present levels of consumption. In the past brewery 
companies have been able to maintain a steadily ‘rising trend 
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ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS AT 12th OCTOBER, 1946. . 
LIABILITIES ‘ 
1, Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances ... 4 re ood See eos eee tee ose eee eee eee ove poe £117,830,722 16 «(=O 
2. Notes in Circulation Ste des cde Sie bes owe oh see ial “el a pe “ae os cad “de i 9,799,710 0 9 
3. DRAFTS OUTSTANDING... Sop det 3s fe5 pe evs we vee a ry es ond ode a ak ke i. 1,207,819 18 3 
4, ACUEPTANCES AND INDORSEMENTS of Foreign Bills and other Obligations see we des ee sos 1 ese aes es 4,206,371 44 
> . £133,044,623 18 7 
5. € 4 . ewe  £4,250,000 
7. Proposed Half-year’s DIVIDEND payable at Christmas (less Income Tax) ... eee 198,687 10 0 


8,779,043 10 10 


--» £141,823,667 9 5 





TOTAL LIABILITIES... eee eve 


Sieeesete — 
ASSETS. 
1, COIN, BANK OF ENGLAND Nores, Notes of other Banks, and Cas# with Bank of England and other London Bankers ... «oe 217,190,300 6 1 
2, MonEY in London ‘at Call and short notice, and Cheques, ete., payable on i iaed. and in transitu ods one eee 11,440,067 17 1 
3. BRITISH GOVERNMENT TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS — esi ake bee sin pte ie aa ek “ «. 10,000,000 0 0 
4. BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES and Securities guaranteed by British Government “aa sad shh ol eb oe 61,034,379 16 66 
5. DOMINION AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, and CORPORATION STOCKS hes slp rem he wee bed eos 791 952 9 0 
6. Other Securities a sa és ae ce ‘5 ote co ae 435,719 11 0 r 
ni ‘oi ~ eset er AIO 48 FD 19 7 
7. Ind tion Ltd. Shares—833 Shares of £1,000 each, £100 paid... ©. eee see nts 33,300 0 
& Wiliams Dentose mock Tia Shas 562,500 “A” Shares of £5 each, £1 paid, and 312,500 “ B” Shares of £1 each, fully paid nee oo : : 
9. Glyn, Mills & Com EE ck, Suns sake <s cae he faunas ete er. .t tad TGR OSS ah) 23 Sede Sit abhi Ci 800, 
10. BILLS discounted (of which £2,480,000 British Government Treasury Bills) eae an a11* oe 15 9 
11, ADVANCES on Cash Credit and Current Accounts ; bee bas me 25,865,018 19 
12. LOANS on Stocks and Securities ... cle ies leah. tae Sip isi. Coes 1 oil sis Iiets 675,678 15 
13. BANKING CORRESPONDENTS and other Customers for Acceptances and Indorsements and other Obligations, per contra ... bp +0882 Sas 
14. Bank BUILDINGS (partly yielding rent)... ‘ be ai as ya Sas aa wie a vas Aes md aa arent ote 
15. PROPERTY yielding rent ... ove ay ase eee eon ram he diese ote ide ont dod ind one 1 $9 
16. FREEHOLD PROPERTIES in London (partly occupied by Bank and partly yielding ren deve a ine am ce nas + 31 ot MOM ES apie ie ig 40 
TOTAL ASSETS ven 


PROFIT AND L 
To P. £30,000 0 0 
7 ta ny Neintenanee Raper Account = “sg sss 75,000 0 
» Dividend for half-year, paid at Midsummer, lees Tucome Tax 108,687 10 
» Dividend for second half-year, to be paid at Christmas, Jess 
Income Tax aoneey 8S 


» Balance, being free Rest or undivided Profits, carried forward 4,330,356 0 10 
£4,832,731 0 10 


——— 


As Anditors appointed by the Proprietors of Tre Rovat Baxk or Scortann, 
at call and short notice, the 
certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair Balance Sheet, properly drawn up, 


Evixeuren, 7th November, 1946 


O88 ACCOUNT. 
By Rest at 13th October, 1945... aoe a nl ... £4,221,170 15 0 
» Net Profits after deducting expenses of Management at Head 
Office and 225 Branch Establishments, allowing for rebate 
on Bills Current and providing for Income Tax, National 


Defence Contribution and all bad and doubtful debts 611,560 5 10 





T. Brown, Chief Accountant, r 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. . 
we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, ee oe — ee ey ee the or with an Detox the Sipeettiee 
exawi the details of the other Assets and of t set. for the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now 
* Government Securities and other jereetenentn, ont i exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's Affairs as shown by the books, at 12th October, 1946. 


GEO, JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Audiier 
SB. W MURPHY. C.A. Anditer. 
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of profits despite falling output. This has been achieved by 
increasing efficiency in production and a reduction of costs. Some 
further economies may be possible, but other elements of cost 
(including local rates on tied houses) are still rising, and consider- 
able arrears of rehabilitation and reconstruction will have to be 
overtaken during the next decade. This is not an argument for 
rejecting good brewery shares, but it does suggest that the pre- 
war rate of expansion of brewery profits and dividends may not 
return for a long time to come. 


w wo o 


A Nigerian Contrast 


British colonial administration has often been criticised on 
the ground that colonial peoples are given few opportunities of 
providing the capital for the development of their own country. 
It is alleged that colonial financial arrangements are kept in a 
rudimentary state to compel the governments to seek financial 
accommodation in the London market, where they are asked to 
pay more for it. The recent outcome of the 3} per cent Nigerian 
internal loan appears to water down some of these criticisms. 

The terms of the Nigerian loan would have been a bait to the 
small saver in this country, for the £300,000 “ development loan ” 
carries 3} per cent interest, is repayable by 1961 or from 1956 
at the Nigerian Government’s option, and the offer was made 
at 98. The redemption yield was therefore nearly 3} per cent. 
To the patriotic appeal of a development loan, under the £55 
million Nigerian development plan, there was added the attraction 
of a 34 per cent yield at a time when Nigeria was refunding in 
London at 2} per cent. The only direct local competition for 
savings are National Savings Certificates. Yet only 136 indi- 
vidual subscriptions, totalling £97,800, were received for the loan 
and of these only 78 were from Africans out of a population of 
over 22 million. Most of the loan has been taken up by co- 
operative societies, benevolent funds and native authorities. 

The figures reflect the low standard of living of the mass of 
Nigerians. But there are a sufficient number of natives of educa- 
tion and substance to have produced a far better response. Do 
the results reflect the apathy of the African while the development 
of his country is still partly influenced by British officials ? Or 
do they mean that he can find more profitable ways of investing 
his money than in colonial governmental loans? If funds are to 
be raised internally for colonial development, the loans will have 
to be handled persuasively and with imagination. 


* * * 
Danish Capital Levy 


Like other countries in Western Europe, Denmark has 
taken steps to reduce inflationary pressures by a capital levy, 
coupled with a forced loan on which interest is payable at 2 per 
cent from 1952. The law of July applies to individuals, private 
companies and public companies, and is designed to tax increases 
in wealth arising out of the war. Naturally, the aim has been to 
secure the profits of collaboration with the Germans—a term 
which in Denmark is peculiarly difficult to define owing to the 
relatively moderate behaviour of the occupiers after the invasion. 

The, forced loan, which is universal, amounts to 5 per cent on 
company resources above §0,000 kroner. The levy is calculated 
on the difference between the 1939-40 and 1946-47 fortunes, after 
an allowance for currency depreciation. If the increase is less 
than 20 per cent of the pre-occupation capital, the tax is 4 per 
cent ; for increases between 20 and 40 per cent the first 20 per 
cent is taxed at 4 per cent and the rest at 6 per cent ; increases 
above 100 per cent are to be taxed at the rate of 20 per cent. 

No objection can be taken to this general policy or to the in- 
geniously graduated levy. Unfortunately, the Danish law dis- 
criminates against companies of which more than §0 per cent of 
the capital is owned by a non-resident ; in such cases, the tax pay- 
able is increased by one-half. A number of important British 
concerns may be affected by this rule, including Shell, the Ford 
Motor Company—6o per cent of whose Danish company is held 
by the wholly-owned Guernsey investment trust—and the Uni- 
lever group, through the Danish subsidiary of NV, as well as a 
number of smaller companies. The principle of discrimination 
against foreign capital can hardly be defended on the grounds 
that non-residents escape income taxes and it is to be hoped that 
those foreign-owned concerns which are free from the taint of 
collaboration—as they presumably are—will nave the surcharge 
remitted by administrative act. Considerable progress is being 
made in the Anglo-Danish trade talks, and it will prove 
possible to reach a practical understanding on the present diffi- 
culties arising from the capital levy, perhaps as part of a com- 
prehensive double taxation agreement. 
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Argentine Railway Reports 


While the negotiations to determine the capital of the mixed 
Anglo-Argentine railway company are in progress in Buenos Aires, 
the main British companies have published reports for the year 
to June 30, 1946. This may be the last year of independent 
operation, for it is intended, under the Anglo-Argentine agree- 
ment, that the new mixed company will operate from January 1s, 
next if possible. The past year’s accounts are thus of mainly 
historical interest. For the first time, however, they are presented 
in pesos, which gives stockholders a clearer impression of the 
result of local operations in Argentina, unmasked by any over- 
burden of notional exchange differences, The five main groups 
had a working revenue of 555 million pesos and a working profit 
of 80 million pesos. Cost increases for wages and renewals 
absorbed more than the rise in working revenue—although the 
latter had the benefit of higher rates—and net working profits 
were reduced. In the case of Entre Rios receipts improved by 
5.8 per cent, but expenses rose by 8.3 per cent owing to con- 
cessions on wages and working conditions. For BAGS the per- 
centage of expenditure to total receipts rose from 80 per cent 
to 83.64 per cent; for BA Western the corresponding rise was 
from 81.35 per cent to 90.41 per cent, owing largely to a 128 
per cent fall in goods traffic. Central Argentine traffics increased 
by 6.7 per cent for goods and by 1.9 per cent for livestock, total 
peso receipts being 8.5 per cent above those of the previous year. 
BA Pacific net receipts fell from 27.5 million pesos to 17.7 million 
pesos. BAGS has increased its general investments by £2,750,000, 
while cash in London has declined by £850,000. 

The latest results will not ease the task of those who will 
eventually have to adjust the claims of the various classes of 
stockholders. Even when the initial global capital of the mixed 
operating company has been settled, stockholders will still be in 
the dark about their prospects. The most that can be said at this 
early stage is that the position of the senior debentures is least 
vulnerable. a f iz 


Nickel Policy 


The International Nickel Company of Canada has decided 
to raise its United States price for nickel from 314 to 35 cents 
per lb., which brings the American price roughly into line with 
the price in the rest of the world of £190 per long ton. 
Before the war the American nickel price used to be slightly 
below the price in other countries, but it is still uncertain whether 
the American increase foreshadows an adjustment in nickel prices 
elsewhere. However this may be, the International Nickel 
Company is determined to maintain its general policy of 
stabilising nickel prices over the Jong period, without regard 
to trade fluctuations. 

This policy, combined with intensive research into the applica- 
tion of nickel and close technical co-operation with consumers, 
proved of great benefit in the inter-war period, and was largely 
responsible for the doubling of world demand for nickel between 
1929 and 1939. More recently it has facilitated the transition of 
the nickel industry towards the new peace-time phase. During 
the war demand for nickel expanded by about one-third, raising 
world consumption from the 1939 peak of just over 120,000 tons 
to more than 165,000 tons. After VE-Day there was a sharp 
reaction in demand, which resulted in the accumulation of heavy 
stocks and necessitated a reduction in Canadian production from 
the summer of last year. Production in Canada, which had 
reached 274.6 million lbs. in 1944, fell to 244 million !bs. in 
1945 ; in the first eight months of this year only 122 million lbs. 
were produced, compared with 181.7 million Jbs. in the same 
period of Jast year. In the meantime, demand—especially in the 
United States and in this country—has shown a marked recovery 
and is reaching towards a new peace-time peak. Stocks in the 
hands of the International Nickel Company, indeed, have been 
reduced sufficiently to justify the recent increase in the rate of 
current production. The transition of nickel from war to peace, 
which proved extremely difficult after the 1914-18 war, is thus 
proceeding relatively smoothly. War-time experience has in- 
creased the number of uses—and users—of nickel. On present 
indications, peace-time consumption of the metal may within 3 
few years fully absorb the output of the war-expanded pro- 
ductive capacity. 


2 & 


Shorter Note 


The figures relating to the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank on page 26 of the Banking Supplement a fortnight 28° 


relate to the year to June 30, 1946, and not to June 30, 1945, 38 
printed. 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND PROPERTY CORPORATION ‘LIMITED 


Incorporated under the Comipanies Act, 1929) 
SHARE CAPITAL 
Issued or 


be Issued 
in 4) per cent. Cumulative Preference Sh * 
bo 4 gee Sant, Cuan rights ace ares of £1 each vs “a a ai Ad ib de “. ins Se te at eee eee 


£3,080,000 
LOAN CAPITAL 
in 3) per cent. First, Mortgage Debenture Stock ... 


The Subscription List will open on Friday next, 6th December, fer an 


ISSUE OF 
£3,370,000 33 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at par. 


Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
, i The Prospectus shows inter alia: 
1, The Company is acquiring as from 31st March, 1946, the entire assets and undertaking of— 
tan Housing vation Limited, 
The ument Propert rust, Limited, and 
é : Mercantile Estate and Property Company Limited 
The Company will also acquire the freehold and leaschold properties of the Londen and County Rrcnertian Limited, and will control threugh wholly- 
owned subsidiary companies Finsbury Circus Estates Limited, Tothill Estates Limited and A.M. Development Trust Limited. 
2. The properties forming the ific security for the Debenrure Stock have been valued by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley at £6,457,216, equal to 191.6 
per cent. of the nominal amount of such stock. 
3. Based on estimates by Mesers, Knight, Frank & Rutley of present and futre income, the interest on the Debenture Stock is covered more than 2} times by 
present and three times by future estimated profits. 
Copies of the Full Prospectus on the terms of which alone Applications will be considered and Ferms of Application are now obtainable from— 
NKERS : ; 


To be Issued 


378, 


BA 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 39, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
BROKERS : 
J. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, 3, Lethbury, London, E.C.2. 
FIELDING, SON & MACLEOD, 117, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
The Registered Office of the Company. 16, Hanover Square, Londen, W.1 
and from 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


6, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2 





ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


THE ENGLISH CARD CLOTHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862—1893). 
Manufacturers of Card Clothing and Iron and Steel Wire. 
CAPITAL 


Pref. Stock (transferable in Units of £1) 
Cum. Pref. Shares of £1 each... gd 


The Company has no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital outstanding, : 
on Tuesday next, 3rd December. 
THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
will offer for sale 


552,072 Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. at 42s. 6d. each ~ 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) :— : : : ni 
oman. is the largest concern in the world engaged in the manufacture of card clothing. There is a world wide and continuous demand for its products 
t 


treatment of wool, cotten and other fibrous products. ‘The Company has an extensive export trade and since the war has re-established 


2. Prokte af the Ca ; Ee ee aery and associated companies) for the twelve years ended 30th June, 1946, after charging E.P.T. and N.D.C. 


but before provisien for Income Tex were :— 
Sabine PADD iiss lisntccscaitciogen splice ceameanitiba indie 5 BR PE: SRE aR ate ae 


TT Renee mre eRe Tee whee Tree omen nee Renn Tee 


TTT Ree eee eee Ome eee eee EEE ee eeeE EEE EE EET Ee 


VRB B50 TDA. 0 ccc e cece weer rere rene er renr en see nse ane ee SO pI DIR Deas ee tnener ener eenennnerasrareseseeseae ers genms 
| OBB sicacechisnecinhd} <node ed ddns 656 4= eenienttn  © WIBI hig <s <asine sands ds «nanan <dsnnonntngietentsrassedacs 
f ‘ : difficulties should arise, the future profits, after making adequate. provision for Reserves, will justify the 
mintcaanee be gnge =the gents nahe pale. galanin average of the dividends and bonuses of the past twelve years, }.e. 39.05 per cent. per annum subject to 
‘ax. For the current yeat, an Interim of 15 per cent. has already been paid The Stock now offered will carry the right to any final dividend in respect of the 


oe ee: Sele, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Application are obtainable from :— 


BANKERS : 
MIDLAND BANK LIMLT ED, ory, ponte E.C.2, and Branches. 


. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, Lothbury, Landon, E.C.2. 
J. RA STERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 
Cardclothing House, — Lindley, Huddersfield. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
6, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


f 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 
VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general court of proprietors of 
The Royal Bank of Scotland was held at 
Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 27, 
1946, His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the Bank, presiding. 

His Grace, in the course of his speech, 
said :— 

Our deposits and other credit balances 
show an increase of £6,600,000—making a 
total of £117,830,722, the highest figure yet 
reached in the history of the bank. 

Our notes in circulation at £9,799,710 
show very little change from last year, and 
it would still appear to be the case that the 
public are retaining more notes in their 
possession than are necessary for current 
requirements. 

The figures for acceptances and endorse- 
ments and other obligations show a satis- 
factory increase of £1,600,000 at £4,206,371, 
and are a reflection mainly of the greater 
activity in the export trade. 


HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 


On the assets side, our customary highly 
liquid position is maintained with cash, 
balances with the Bank of England and other 
banks, money in London at call and short 
notice, etc., amounting to £28,630,457. Trea- 
sury deposit receipts at £10,000,000 are Con- 
siderably less than last year’s figure, the 
contraction being due, to some extent, to 
the policy pursued by H.M. Treasury. during 
the first half of our financial year. 

Our treasury bills show little change at 
£2,480,000. Commercial bills are down by 
some £400,000. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


British Government’ .. securities at 
£61,084.379 show an increase of over 
£12,000,000, this item having absorbed most 
of the increase in our deposits and the re- 
duction of our treasury deposit receipts. The 
value of our British Government. securities 
as shown in the balance sheet is considerably 
under the present market value, a situation 
which, looking to the future, we cannot 
permit ourselves to disregard. The present 
excess of market value over book value is 
simply the reflex of the prevailing low rates 
of interest on Government securities and, 
whatever the advantages they may confer 
in other directions, these low rates of interest, 
if they persist, will in course of time bring 
to us, and to other institutions like us, their 
own special problems. Nevertheless, I do not 
doubt that the banking system of this country 
will prove sufficiently resilient to adapt itself 
to the changed circumstances which may 
emerge. 


ADVANCES 


Our advances on cash credit and current 
accounts at £25,865,018, it is pleasing to 
record, show an increase of over £2,000,000 
on last year’s total. This is in accord with 
the general trend of banking affairs, as shown 


in published figures, and it is hoped that, 
as reconversion proceeds and trading condi- 
tions become more normal, this item will 
show further expansion. The bank, as 
always, is very willing to give careful and 
sympathetic consideration to the needs of all 
credit-worthy applicants. 


PROFITS 


The net profit for the year at £611,560, 
appears as £65,000 higher than last year, but 
the lower rate of income tax has to be borne 
in mind, and the proposed dividend, for this 
reason, absorbs £36,000 more. The result is, 
however, considered very satisfactory and 
especially in view of the increased charges 
of management which continue their upward 
course. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors recommend that a dividend 
for the half-year on the capital stock at the 
rate of 17 per cent. per annum be declared; 
that £30,000 be carried to property main- 
tenance reserve account, and that £75,000— 
as compared with £60,000 last year—be con- 
tributed to the trustees of the staff pension 
fund. After these appropriations, there re- 
mains the sum of £109,185, which it is pro+ 
posed to carry to rest or reserve, raising it 
to £4,330,356, which is in excess of the paid- 
up capital. It was in 1926—exactly twenty 
years ago—that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the bank, the rest exceeded the paid- 
up capital. In 1926, however, the paid-up 
capital was £2,500,000, and since then the 
amount has been substantially increased. 
To-day it is £4,250,000, and the present 
balance at the rest account is made all the 
more notable by the fact that, giving heed 
to possible war-time contingencies, © all 
surplus profits shown in the accounts for the 


years 1939 to 1944 were carried to inner 
reserves. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


Our accounts on this occasion “cover the 
first full year of peace and we have to regard 
them in relation to a time which may best be 
described as the beginning of the transition 
period. In many directions, industry is still 
in process of readjusting itself to the require- 
ments of a world which needs much to give 
it a proper start, and success, if jt is to be 
attained, will demand the greatest effort from 
all of us. It is, of course, easy in an economic 
sense to moralise on the virtues of self-sacri- 
fice, but it should not be overlooked that, 
in our approach to the mafiy problems which 
confront us at the present time, a certain, 
and by no means. negligible, amount of 
realism is called for. The human factor must 
not be ignored. For quite a number of years 
now the people of this country have uncom- 
plainingly gone without many of the neces- 
sities which mean so much to their material 
comfort, and it is not surprising that, to a 
certain extent at any rate, they should now 
be viewing events in relation to the effect 
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which, they think, these will have on the 
own personal well-being. ' 


WAGES AND OUTPUT 
In times of abnormal scarcity, except; 

conditions exist which ma ralecue a 
fundamentals, but this artificial state of affairs 
while it lasts, should not blind us to :. 
simple economic truth that the amount which 
can be taken out of industry depends on what 
is put into it. Reward should be related :, 
output, and higher wages, if not accompanie! 
by increased production, do rot mean a higher 
standard of living. All of us desire to see ; 
high level of wages, but the ultimate test mys: 
be the extent to which these higher wave; 
result in increased pucchasing power, [j 
Owing to a rise in prices, the increased wages 
do not purchase any more goods, it is Obvious 
that no one is any better off. Indeed, apart 
altogether from the unfortunate effect which 
high prices have on export trade, there i; 
always a real danger that jn the home market 
wages will constantly lag behind. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Credit judiciously applied can be of th: 
utmost value in fostering the trade of th: 
country, but only as a stimulus to productive 
effort. Unless made use of in this way ; 
can achieve little or nothing. Credit withoug 
coal will not carry this country very far jn 
the days which lie ahead of us. If ou 
standard of living is to be restored to its pre 
war level—and one would like to see the 
new standard raised above it—this will on! 
be done by sustained productive effort. The 
call for increased production—and it js en 
couraging to hear it coming from those i 
authority—is one to which the people o 
this country will simply have to heed in 
their own interest. Our whole future depena 
on it. Our standard of living depends on 
imports. Our imports largely depend on 
exports. .. Our hitherto important invisible 
wos aps have been sériously reduced as a 
result of the war, and this adverse positior 
-has. been .aggravatedby the large sterling 
balances which have ,accumulated against w. 
There seems no solution to our present diffi- 
culties other than increased production and, 
we can be quite plain about it, increased 
production just means hard work by all of 
us. Disillusionment awaits us if we imagine 
that by some magic means we can mancuvte 
our way to national prosperity. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


The bank, as befits its name, 1s closely 
identified with the industrial and commercul 
life of Scotland, and we join gladly with 
those ‘who, in these days, are inspired by 
desire to see the resqurces and potentialities 
of our country developed along sound and 
lasting lines. Scotland, by her efforts aod 
sacrifices over the years, has more than earned 
the right to expect a fair share of the oppo 
tunities to establish new industries within 
her. borders,.and to arrange her domesti 
economy in a way which will best enable 
her to stand up to the dangers of industt 
depression. 

‘THE. THREE BANKS 

In addition to our organisation in Scotlan 
we have, as you know, important connection 
south the border. Our own offices carry of 
an extensive business in the City of Londoa 
and in the West End at Drummonds Brancl 
at Charing Cross and Western Branch 
Burlington Gardens. To these activities 
England are to be added the wider intetest 
of our associated banks, Glyn, Mills & Com 
pany and Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limite 
whose businesses, I am pleased to rep? 
also continue to _ The three bani 
while maintaining their own individu 
characteristics traditions, continue @ 
work in the closest harmony, and it Wis 
interest you to know that representatives from 
each meet at regular intervals to discus 
matters of common interest. Customets © 
any oné of the three. banks may call also 
time on the services of the other two. r 

report and accounts were unanimous} 
adopted. 
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‘icc’ ~= NEW MODDERFONTEIN 
GOLD MINING, COMPANY, 
LIM 


ITED 

tional 

> the (Incorporated in the Union of South 
ffairs, Africa) 

a A CAPITAL REPAYMENT 

‘whit yR. JOHN MARTIN ON THE FUTURE 
a The annual general meeting of the New 
‘igher | Moodertontein Goid Mining Company, 
‘see aM Limied, was heid in Johannesburg on the 
must 1th ynstant. 7 ; : p 
fea om jonn Martin presided, and, in moving 


If, the adopuon of the report and accounts, 


Wages sad that ore milled haa totalled 1,219,000 
bvious tons, a decrease of 607,000 tons compared 
, apart with the previous year’s figure. At 2.566 
which dwt. per ton mulied, the yieid had shown an 
ere is improvement of 0.38 dwt., and, as a conse- 
marke quence of that and of the increased price 

received for gold, revenue per ton milled 
ON had risen by 38. 6d to 22s. 2d. Working 


costs had been 3s. Id. per ton milled higher 
of th at 21s. and as a result of those variations 


of the the working profit had increased by £4,159 
ductive 9 £72,566. Shareholders would have 
Way 1 noticed that this figure includes £43,063 
vithoul resulting from a special declaration of 5,000 
far i oz. of gold derived from clean-up opera- 
Tt o tions, largely at the north mill. Provision 
= pe for taxation had amounted to £11,482, while 
I a there had been-a transfer to the contingency 


reserve of £25,300. 

As shareholders were aware, no dividend 
distribution had been made during the year 
under review. At the close of the meeting, 
however, an extraordinary general meeting 
of the company would be held to consider 
a special resolution authorising the return 
to shareholders of 1s. per share in cash, thus 
reducing the capital of the company to 
{1,260,000 divided into 2,800,000 shares of 
















t. The 
. iS ef 
hose i 
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epena 
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position % each. That} distribution, if approved, 
sterlinggm™ Would involve the payment to shareholders 
inst us. Of £140,000. It would be necessary to obtain 
nt diffi-@% a order of the Court to implement the 
on and, special resolution, but everything possible 
ncreased i would be done to expedite the cash payment. 


He might add that in the hands of share- 
holders, returns of capital were not subject 
to taxation, either in South Africa or in the 
United Kingdom. 


y all of 
imagine 
anceuvte 


POSSIBLE EARLY CLOSING DOWN 


close! At the annual meeting last year share- 


nmercul@@l holders had been intormed that it was the 
aa ay mention of the Board gradually to reduce 
Sie litie’ te tonnage of ore sent to the north mill, 
now al % that by the end of 1945 all operations 
ots ind “Dat plant would have ceased. ‘1 nat pro- 
n earned @@™me had been duly carried out, and since 
1e oppor January dast all ore had been sent to the 
“s withi ‘uth mill, which had a maximum capacity 
domesti of about 95,000 tens a month. As a result 
: enabiqm “ that reduction in tonnage it had been 
ndustrilfamm PSsible to introduce more selective mining 
S and to increase the average grade 
of ore milled, Working costs, however, had 
iso risen sharply and the profit had been 
Scotland “onsequently 1s, 2d. per ton milled. 
nection The possibility of raising the average gold 
carry of any more was doubtful and share- 
{ Londoa talders would therefore realise that even a 
ls ol a yy further increase in working 
ranch might render mining operations un- 
tivities iM Potable, In ‘those circumetances the posi- 
ee ae clearly precarious, and, while they 
5 


om wd not estimate with any accuracy the 
Limite“ lie remaining to the mine, it was evident 


wg oa that it might become necessary in the near 
ndivid I to bring operations to a close. 

in . aa lopment undertaken during the year 
Mit wil amounted to 18,686 ft. a decrease of 
ool from 3584 ft. compared with the previous year’s 
discus ¢. Ore developed had totalled 156,300 


af of an average value of 3.0 dwt., which 

“i! abo aif y",25800 tons more than had been deve- 
er two. being during the previous year, the value 
animousl} in 0.1 dwt. higher. The ore reserve had 
Te-estimated at June 30, 1946, to be 


773,200 tons of an average value of 3.2 dwt. 





over a stoping width of 44 in. Compared 
with the previous year’s figure the reserve 
had shown a decrease of 601,800 tons, the 
average value being 0.2 dwt. higher, while 
the stoping width had been 1.4 in. less. 


GOLD PRICES AND TAXATION 


In the terms of the agreement between 
the Bank of Engiand and ihe South African 
Reserve Bank the price of gold had been in- 
creased by 3d. to 172s. 6d. per fine ounce 
as from January 1, 1946. As the announce- 
ment of that change had not been made until 
July the small effect of the increase was not 
reflected in the accounts under review. As 
from the same date the Government had 
introduced certain changes in gold mining 
taxation. The basic tax of 15 per cent. and 
the special contribution of 22} per cent. had 
been removed and in their place a material 
upward adjustment had been made in the 


. formula tax, which was based on the ratio 


of profit to recovery. 

_ The report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing would be published in the Press. Copies 
could be obtained on application to the head 
i in Johannesburg or to the London 
office. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the conclusion of the annual meeting 
an extraordinary general meeting was held, 
reducing the capital of the company from 
£1,400,000 divided into 2,800,000 shares of 
10s. each to £1,260,000 divided into 2,800,000 
shares of 9s. each. 


NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


CHANGES IN GOLD MINING 
TAXATION 


MR. W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


Mr. W. M. Frames, chairman, presided 
at the annual general meeting of Nourse 
Mines, Limited, at Johannesburg, on the 15th 
instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts the chairman said that the short- 
age of both European and native labour, 
which the company had experienced during 
the past few years, had continued through- 
out last year, and as a result ore milled at 
840,000 ton:, while 20,000 higher than the 
previous year, had been 145,000 tons less 
than the figure for 1939. Mill tonnage had 
also been affected by the diversion of labour 
to increase development and by a strike of 
European miners which had dislocated 
operations during March. The increased 
tonnage had been accompanied by a small 
increase of .049 dwts. in the yield which had 
averaged 3.829 dwts. per ton, but that was 
more than offset by a further rise of 2s. 1d. 
per ton milled in working costs. Working 
profit for the year had decreased by the con- 
siderable amount of £45,922 to £150,918. 
Expenditure on capital account had been 
£12,226, provision on account of outstand- 
ing liability in respect of miners’ phthisis 
compensation had an:ounted to £12,849, pro- 
vision for taxation had absorbed £31,170, 
there had been a transfer to contingency 
reserve of {2,100 and dividends had 
accounted for £107,754. 


DEVELOPMENT ACCOMPLISHED 


He had mentioned in his address last year 
that it was imperative in the interests of the 
future of the mine that, despite the serious 
shortage of labour, every effort should be 
concentrated on making up leeway in deve- 
lopment which had resulted from war-time 
restrictions and shortages. That had been 
done and development accomplished at 
28,747 feet had shown an increase of 5,867 
feet over the figure for the previous year. 
The present rate of development, while ex- 
ceeding that prevailing during the three years 
immediately preceding the war, would have 
at least to be maintained for some time to 
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come before the normal balance between de- 
velopment operations and production was 
regained. Disclosures had been encouraging 
on the Main Reef Leader horizon in the 
lower levels of the eastern section of the 
mine between the Simmer and Jack and City 
Deep properties. It must be appreciated, 
however, that the cost of mining that area 
would be high. Reference to the plan which 
accompanied the ennual report would indi- 
cate the isolated nature of the eastern section 
in relation to older sections of the mine and 
the amount of hardling which would be 
necessary to trarmsport the ore across the pro- 
perty before it could be raised to the surface 
through the vertical shafts. Everything was 
being done to keep those handling charges 
to a minimum’ A _ new ventilation system 
had been installed to serve the eastern sec- 
tion znd was giving very satisfactory results. 
The work of sinking the 30 incline to its 
maximum depth would be restarted as soon 
as circumstances permitted. 

The company had recently obtained for 
the sum of £3,400 the lease of an area of 
approximately 34 claims adjoining the 
southern boundary of the eastern portion of 
the property, which would facilitate an ex- 
tension in depth of mining operations in that 
area. 

The extensions to the pumping plant to 
provide for handling the inflow of water from 
Geldenhuis Deep, when that company ceased 
mining operations, were nearing completion. 


ORE RESERVE 


The available ore reserve at June 30, 1946, 
had been estimated at 2,396,300 tons of the 
average value of 4.7 dwts. per ton over an 
estimated stoping width of 46 inches. Com- 
Paring the position with the previous year’s 
estimate, the available reserve showed an in- 
crease of 85,300 tons, the average value being 
0.3 dwts. per ton higher while the width 
remained the same. It was worthy of note 
that the increase in the ore reserve tonnage, 
though small, was the first to be recoraed 
sMce 1940, 

The results of operations for the first four 
months of the current financial year com- 
pared unfavourably with those for the same 
period last year, partly on account of the 
effect on production of a strike of native 
employees which had taken place during 
August and partly as a result of rising costs. 
Apart from the general upward trend, work- 
ing costs had been increased by about 4d. 
per ton milled by the industry’s decision to 
increase the cost-of-living allowance paid to 
European employees as from May 1, 1946. 
A further rise of very much the same order 
had been caused by the passing of the Sili- 
cosis Act, 1946, whereby benefits to phthisis 
beneficiaries had been increased from August 
1, 1946. In addition, railway freight rates 
had been still further advanced from Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. 

In his Budget statement last February the 
Minister of Finance had made certain 
changes in the gold mining taxation. With 
effect from January 1, 1946, the basic tax of 
1§ per cent. and the special contribution of 
224 per cent. had been removed and the for- 
mula tax, which was on a sliding scale based 
on the ratio of profit to recovery, had been 
substantially increased. 

Under an agreement between the Bank of 
England and South African Reserve Bank a 
small increase in the price of gold, from 
172s. 3d. to 172s. 6d. per fine ounce had 
been made during the year, with effect from 
January 1, 1946. As the adjustment had 
only been announced during July, its effects 
were not reflected in the accounts under 
review. 

Nearly all the company’s employees in the 
Armed Forces had now returned to duty at 
the mine. They warmly welcomed them 
back. 

The report of proceedings at the meeting 
would be circulated. Copies of the Press 
report could, however, be obtained from the 
head office in Johannesburg, or from the 
London office. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


The apnual general meeting of Dalgety 
and Company, Limited, will be held in 
London on December $th. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Major-General Sir 
John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
circulated with the report and accounts: _ 

The company’s business generally during 
the period under review has been well main- 
tained, particularly bearing in mind the many 
difficulties experienced on the pastoral side ; 
the continuance of price control; the diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate supplies of mer- 
chandise; the loss of war-time activities 
without corresponding reversion to full nor- 
mal trading ; to say nothing of the disturbed 
labour position. 

With the outlook so cloudy and complex, 
it would be rash of me to attempt to fore- 
cast our future prospects with any degree of 
accuracy. There are, however, certain 
favourable features, such as the improved 
seasonal conditions in all States, with the 
exception of Queensland and parts of New 
South Wales ; higher values now ruling for 
wool and livestock, and the likelihocd of 
increased supplies of merchandise and other 
commodities which we handle, coupled with 
a strong potential demand for goods of all 
descriptions which have been in short supply 
during the war years. Against this, however, 
is the continued crippling burden of taxation. 
Seasonal conditions generally have on the 
whole shown improvement on the previous 
year. 

Dealing now with wool, the company’s 
main interest, the effects of the severe drought 
and the reduction in sheep numbers, with 
the consequent lessened wool production, 
have resulted in Australian growers 
receiving for the past year the lowest wool 
cheque since before the war. On the other 
hand, New Zealand had quite a good season 
and the receipts were second only to the pre- 
vious year’s high record. 


IMPRESSIVE TOTAL OF WOOL SALES 


The seventh and last of the yearly appraise- 

ments under the Government Purchase 
Scheme was completed this season. From 
the outbreak of war until June, 1946, all 
the wool available in both Australia and 
New Zealand was sold by this methed, and 
realised the impressive total of £A. and 
N.Z.592,873,276. With the end of appraise- 
ments the trade has seen the welcome re- 
sumption of public auctions, which com- 
menced in Australia, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom in September of this year. 
Within certain hmits the market is now free 
to find its own economic level according to 
world supply and demand, end I am glad 
to be able to report that so far the sales have 
been an if success. Competition 
has been keen and sustained at all selling 
centres, and prices have risen sharply from 
appraisement levels. Provided th: market 
suffers no serious setback, and the minimum 
limits set by the jomt organisation remain 
somewhere about their present level, prospects 
to growers for the current season would 
appear to be encouraging. 

Australian wool production, after declining 
heavily during the past two years, is, I am 
glad to say, expected to show some increase 
this season. Little alteration seems likely in 
the New Zealand clip. 

With regard to wheat, the latest estimate 
for this year’s crop is about 120,000,000 
bushels, against an average annual yield of 
150,000,000 bushels. Drought and floods 
have almost ruined the crop in Queensland 
and New South Wales, but in other States 
the yields are normal. 

The directors are recommending the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 54 per cent., re- 
presenting for the year.a distribution at the 
rate of 84 per cent, before deduction of 
income-tax, as ogainst 6 per cent. for the 
grevious year. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLI- 
DATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany w3s held, on the 26th instant, in 


Mr H. J. joel, who presided, in the course 
of his speech said: The strong financial posi- 
tion of the company has been maintained. 
The book value of the assets totals 
£12,257,622, against whch current liabilities 
and provisions, including provision for United 
Kingdom income tax, 1947-8, amount to 
£3,091,892, giving an excess assets over 
liabilities and provisions of £8,565,730. 

The profit for year amounted to 
£1,155,306, whch reflects a slight decrease of 
£16,637, compared with the adjusted profit 
figure for last year. The balance of £300,144 
brought forward from the previous year 
added to the profit for the year, gave a total 
of £1,455,450, from which sum £459,533 was 
set aside as a provision for taxation, £300,000 
was transferred to reserve fund, and dividend 
No. 54 of 3s. 6d. per share, after deduc 
United Kingdom income tax at the standar 
rate of gs. in the £, absorbed £380,187, 
leaving £315,730 to be carried forward. The 
most urgent and vital problem is that of 
rising costs. The immediate problem is to 
prevent the continued increase of the already 
colossal tonnages rendered unprofitable by 
the ever-increasing burdens. 

The following are the principal features 
of the aggregate results of operations of the 
gold mining companies of the Group for the 
six months erded June 30, 1946: 


Tons crushed ‘ 4,539,000 
Yield—ounces pi on 716,122 
Yield per ton—pennyweights 3.155 
Working costs é. ... £5,1§6,966 
Working costs per ton... 22/9d. 
Working costs per ounce fine 

gold produced ... is 144/- 


Gross profit—including 
sundry revenue ... + £1,080,835 

The Langlaagte Estate & G.M. Co., Lid, 
and Van Ryn Deep, Ltd., in October distri- 
buted first Sena distributions of §s. and 
4S. respectively. 

Drilling operations in the Orange Free 
State were continued throughout the year by 
the Free State Development and Investment 
Corporation, Lid. It was decided, in view 
of the favourable results obtained in the 

ust district, where up to Septem- 
ber 30th last fifteen holes had been completed, 
to purchase the mineral rights over an area 
of approximately 12,600 morgen proved to 
be underlain by gold-bearing reefs at depths 
suitable for mining operations. The prospects 
of payability are promising in that in eight 
of these fifteen choles the Basal Reef 
averaged approximately seven inches in width 
and gave a result of more than 200 inch 
pennyweights in either an original intersec- 
tion or in a deflection of the boreholes. 
teliminary negotiations have been started 
by the Free State Development and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Ltd. with the Mining 
Leases Board of the Union Government, with 
the object of obtaining mining leases over 
two areas in the Odendaalsrust district. 

The technical and administrative control of 
the Po he formed to work 
these mines wi vested in your compan 
which will also have a soberaditial interest a 
these companies through its holdings in 
“Freddies” and through its rights to sub- 
scribe for a percentage of the shares. 

The company terminated the agreement it 
had entered into with the Middelvlei Estate 
and G.M. Co., Lid., Edinburgh Investment 
Co., Lid., The Randfontein Estates G.M. Co., 
Witwatersrand, Ltd., and New Union Gold- 
fields, Ltd., in connection with the - 
ing programme on Farm Middelvlei No. 6, 
District Krugersdorp, as the results of drilling 
wete such that it was decided not to proceed 
with the formation of the lease 
envisaged in the agreement. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LEACH’S ARGENTINE 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meetin, 
of Leach’s Argentine Estates, Limited, w, 
held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr H, Roy Leach (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit on 
trading at £237,312 is more, by £29,929, than 
that of the previous year. 

Your directors now recommend the pay- 
ment of the final 3 per cent. dividend on th. 
snneanere cane, and = there be set aside 
the prescri 7,027 for the redemption of 
Funding Certificates. They further recom. 
mend that the balance of £30,000 then re. 
maining be applied to the payment of a divi. 
dend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 

The company’s production of sugar from 
the 1945 crop was 33,681 tons, against 27,322 
tons. The cane milled amounting to 334,516 
tons is a record in the history of your com- 


pany. 

Fruit, alcohol, tinsber and shops: Results 
from these branches of the business con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. The year’s crop 
of citrus fruit was the heaviest yet produced 
and, due to its first-rate quality, was in much 

in Argentina. I am pleased to re- 
port that, owing to the highly efficient opera- 
tions in our distillery, a record output of 
alcohol materialised. The company’s shops 
supply our employees with all the prime 
mecessities of life,and a large assortment of 
other goods. Profits on food and clothing 
are kept down to a minimum. The results 
from the year’s trading were good owing to 
the high turnover. 

The 1946 sugar crop, which ended on 
September 22nd, has yielded 31,265 tons of 
sugar and can be considered satisfactory, 
although it is less than the figure anticipated. 

The report was adopted. 


NEEPSEND STEEL AND TOOL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR S. C. GOODWIN’S REVIEW 


Mr S. C. Goodwin, J-P. (chairman), pre- 
sided at the twenty-sixth annual general 
meeting of the Neepsend Steel and Tool Cor- 
poration, Limited, at the registered offices, 
Sheffield, on the 21st instant. His statemeni 
showed that the surplus and reserves of the 
parent company totalled £403,955 compared 
with £226,069 last year. ¢ increase was 
mainly accounted for by the transfer of 
£150,000 E.P.T. provision no longer tt- 
quired. Current assets totalled £620,370 
against current liabilities and provisions of 
£219,958, an excess of current assets of just 
over £400,000, which placed the company in 
a strong position. ; 

Net revenve after deduction of taxation 
amounted to £110,134. They recomm 
£20,000 to general reserve, making that fund 
£300,000, and £5,000 to reserve for con- 
tingencies, making that fund £40,000. 

Since the accounts were prepared they had 
received from the Inland Revenue a ne 
provisional sum of £105,000 in respect of 
post-war refunds covering the period up 
March 31, 1945, for certain of their sub- 
sidiaries. The directors estimated that the 


equipping. 

The consolidated) surplus and reserves 
figure amounted to £661,377, compared with 
£462,838. Current assets of the whol 
group amounted to £1,034,520 against cur 
rent liabilities and provisions of £322,729 
showing an assets excess of £711,791, so that 
the ee are subsidiaries were in 3 
very sound ial position. 

Until increased costs were overcome by 4 
rise in output and price controls generally 
eatin it was difficult and unwise to forecast 
uture possibilities. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KAMUNING (PERAK) 
RUBBER AND TIN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
EFFECTS OF RUBBER CONTROL 
SIR JOHN HAY’S REVIEW 


In the course of his Statement accom- 
panying the Annual Report and Accounts, 
the Chairman, Sir John Hay, said: 

By the time this statement has been 
jssued, official control over rubber exports 
and prices will have virtually ceased. It 
began with injustice. It was persisted in 
against advice. Faulty in design, confused 
in administration, under the weight of the 
first considerable quantity of rubber it broke 
down and had to be abandoned, but not 
before heavy and crippling losses had been 
sustained. With increasing rubber supplies 
the period of extreme scarcity ended, and 
control in the form of quantitative alloca- 
ions and a fixed price could only then be 
maintained if one of the Governments was 
prepared to act as residual buyer. 

Again rejecting the advice to open the 
market and let rubber flow freely along its 
accustomed channels to willing buyers in 
whatever country they resided, Government 
determined On the; continuance of control 
and themselves assumed the responsibilities 
of residual buyer. They were fortified in 
this course by a simple faith in highly 
speculative estimates of future production, 
framed by their own officials to, the exclusion 
of the consideration of other computations. 
Actual’ production far exceeded estimates 
and official surprise and alarm developed at 
the quantity of rubber which our Govern- 
ment was called upon to take. 


SALE TO U.S.A. 


In the final phase Government, rendered 
anxious by official apprehensions, resorted 
to the mortifying expedient of sending a 
distress party to America to seek speedy 
relief by disposing of the remainder of this 
year’s rubber at whatever price could be 
got. In this way 200,000 tons of rubber 
were sold at 20} cents per pound. This 
transaction was carried through mainly at 
the expense of the Malayan producer. The 
price at which this rubber was realised 
happens to be almost precisely the figure at 
which rubber was sold to America in 1941, 
but in terms of real money it was something 
very substantially Icss. A radical change in 
values compared with 1941 is a phenomenon 
of present economy of which all are only too 
painfully reminded in the course of purchasing 
their daily needs. Superimposed on this 
there are, as I have abundantly shown, 
circumstances peculiar to Malaya which, for 
the time being at least, severely aggravate 
that condition. 


But official control of rubber was evidently 
an exercise too heady for sober account to 
be taken of hard realities and human impli- 
cations, and so while the labourer in Malaya 
was paying for his foodstuffs a price equiva- 
lent to 2,500 per cent. of his 1941 cost, the 
rubber he laboured to produce was sold at 
the same price as prevailed in 1941. Such 
startingly contrasting treatment is bitterly 
resented in the East, a sentiment not assuaged 
by apparent connivance on this side. This 
sale to America of rubber at 20} cents has 
been described there as “A good buy for 
the U.S.A.” To the compliment implicit in 
the employment of an understatement so 
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natively Enz'is:, the despoiled rubber pro- 
ducer can only appropriately respond with 
the American colloquialism ‘‘ You’re telling 
me.” 


EFFECT ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


To sell our main export at a pre-war price, 
unrelated to cost of production, and buy 
imports at inflated post-war values can 
hardly minister to national recovery. The 
loss resulting from this ill-conceived control 
is not confined to deficits between Govern- 
ment purchases and sales which, of course, 
fall on the public Exchequer. By fixing the 
initial export price well below an economic 
level, at a time of pronounced scarcity, and 
by subsequent resort to forced selling when 
world requirements were still far from 
satisfied, foreign exchange, desperately 
needed for the purchase of essential imports, 
has been forfeited, the greatest of our 
Colonial enterprises, struggling to recovery, 
has been wantonly impaired and, to the 
prevailing unrest in the East, a deep and 
well-founded sense of injustice has been 
added. 


I would like to end this on a more cheerful 
note and acknowledge with admiration and 
gratitude the work of the planter and 
administrator in the East and all who assist 
them. Considering the manifold difficultics 
against waich they had to contend, the 
progress they have made towards recovery 
is remarkable. Production has been in- 
creased with a rapidity probably unrivalled 
in any other industry. That outstanding 
achievement deserves to have been better 
supported and requited than it has been 
here. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXGHANGE.—In the early part of the week prices 


Dai_y INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 


tended lower, but steadier conditions were seen in some sections later. 
Turnover has been on a substantial scale, markings on Monday being 
the highest since May 27. Active trading has continued in Home 
Railway stocks, where sales by investors anxious to obtain better yields 
have been absorbed by institutional buying. Gilt-edged securities have 
been accordingly neglected, and prices have been slightly lower. 24 per 
cent Consols have fallen fractionally below 99. Australian issues have 
also declined. 

Bank and insurance issues have been irregular, but generally slightly 
tasier. The foreign bond market has been firm. German Potash issues 
tse on revived rumours of debt service. Argentine rails, especially 
prior charges, fell rather sharply following the publication of the year's 
accounts, but made small recoveries later in the week. San Paulo 
ordinary reacted after the recent rapid rise. 

In the industrial market brewery shares were firmer on investment 
support on recent favourable dividend announcements. Stores issues 
recovered after early weakness. Iron and steel shares have been firm ; 
Whitehead Iron jumped 7s. 6d. on the increased interim payment. Coal 
‘hares were slightly easier. Rayon and textile issues have been irregular, 
but Amalgamated Cotton have been in good demand. — Electric equip- 
ment, shipping and cinema shares have been generally firm and tobacco 
issues hardened after having been casier earlier in the week, radio shares 
have been dull. 

In the commodity market oil shares improved, but rubber shares 
have been dull and tea shares irregular. Kaffirs have improved and 
West Wits were active on W. oornfontein flotation rumours. 
Khodesian copper shares failed to maintain their earlier gains. Tin 
and diamond shares have been generally easier. 


Stock Exchange : New York 

















aks (Weex.y Inpices) (1935-39= 100) wea 
Nov. 
20, 
—_ 1946 
34 Industriale a ; 122-5 
Rate cst eo | 111-2 
2 Utilities. 7775757" 7" | pog-o(e) 104-0 
Sik 
2 Stocks 7-8 2-1 | 119-2 
Ae. yield eg 7° 7TST RS 4-61(b) 44 | 461 
t §0 industrial Com. stocks ——CSCk (c) April 17. 














a ct 
1946 Average | Transactions || 1946 Average | Transactions — 
tt. 143-6 950,000 } OW Bes. 140-5 770,900 
fist * ahem: 142-1 930,000 || , 19....... 140-6 | 910,000 
MM oud 141-8 320,000 ||, 20....... 139-3 | $70,000 _ 


1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). ~ Low, 137-2 (Oct. 9). 


London 


‘““ FinanciaLt Times” INDICES 

















Total Corres Security Indices Yield 
se pondin: eae 
1946 Bargains Da 
in S.B, 1945 Ord. | 20 Fixed 24% Ord. 
shares* int.t Consols Shares 
% % 
Nov. 21 13,213 9,199 130-7 149-7 2-52 3-66 
» 2. 13,865 8,959 131-2 149-3 2-52 3-65 
a 15,549 11,560 130-9 149-7 2-53 3-65 
» 26. 13,083 9,102 130-2 149-7 2-53 3-67 
Genz 11,601 8,889 130-2 149-8 2°53 3-67 


~* July 1, 1935100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946 : highest, 149-8 (Nov. 27) 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 131-2 (Nov. 22); lowest, 155-9 


(Jan. 2). 
Capital Issues 
Week endiag Nominal Con New 
November 30, 1946 Capital version Money 
i 
Fo the Publiiseses vase). . ce. 95S. A 322,500 Ses 1,145,166 
To Sharebolders only 2.2... 0... seeesceseccteee's 1,609,530 1,300,000 543,160 
By Stock Exchange introduction ................ 672,000 sn 1,054,600 
By Permission to Deal... .. 2... ec cece 803,060 a 1,124,590 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 892. . 
Inchiding Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ 
ea hy wd CEPT Le EER ka eee ee eee 1,597,929, 857 688,142,045 
pS Pe eee re on ee eee tee 1,835,024,440 —-1,729,227,163 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 5 
ULK. ex. U.K. Countries Deb, Pref, Ord. 
Year 


£ £ 
453,695,417 39,475,793 194,970,835 
8,749,318 $1,144,000 


£ £ 
1946 (to date). 622,191,497 60,979,220 4,971,338 
1945 (to date). 1,694,149,551 33,937,159 1,140,453 1,639,333,845 
* Conversions excluded. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


(Continued on page 891) 
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Austin Motor.—The changeover to peace- 
time production was nearly completed 
during the year to July 31, 1946. ing 
to delays caused by reorganisation, and 
shortages of raw materials in the early 
months of the year, profits did not reach 
the EPT standard. The consequent repiy- 
ment, estimated at £600,000 gross, has been 
included in the year’s trading profits, which 
have fallen considerably from the previous 
year’s level, when they were struck after 
providing an unstated amount for EPT and 
special contingencies. During the year the 
company incurred capital expenditure of over 
£570,000 for modern manufacturing facili- 
ties. A completely owned subsidiary com- 
pany formed for the distribution of Austin 
products abroad commenced operations in 
April, and a body-making subsidiary was 
acquired in June. 

Years to July 3lst, 
1945 1 


1944 
1 £ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs.:— 
Trading profit ....... §2,137,505 §2,077,400 $2,184,607 
Maintenance ........ 950,025 898,302 931,861 
Depreciation ........ 288,734 . 272,055 %227,377 
Deferred repairs ..... 150,000 150,000 Nil 
Temption.g. 2 ani. 515,000 500,000 400,000 
Debenture servicing . . 19,597 Nil Nil 
Special staff fund .... Nil Nil 50,000 
Preference ap4 Prefd. 
Ord. dividends..... 142,373 152,996 153,496 
Ordinary Stock :— 
| Pe 71,776 104,047 411,873 
Pate Sch AS. 5058 64,736 80,920 142,419 
Earned %q.... 655-0 922-2 **32-1 115-7 
ey eee Pe +20 25 40 
Dividend equalisation 
WRENS <n esicces Nil Nil 250,000 
Carry forward ......... 326, 107 349,234 368,688 
Balance Sheet Analysis: — 
Fixed assets, less de- 
preciation......... §§2,851,608 §§2,923,721 2,431,546 
Investments in subsi- 
diary oo6. ; = ...2 <5 Dr. 8,980 Dr. 18,937 591,232 
Stock and tools...... 1,487,012 1,855,701 2,839,528 
Total current assets.. 6,990,150 6,416,947 $6,092,955 
Net current assets.... 2,669,256 2,854,252 $2,776,022 
Preterence and Prefd. 
Ord. capital....... 2,944,280 2,944,280 2,944,280 
Ordinary capital .”.... 647,361 647,361 647,361 
Free res. and car. fwd.... 1,020,243 1,117,375 1,118,688 
Contingencies reserve... 900,000 1,050,000 2688,471 


* Also £512,386 in respect of contingencies reserve no 
longer required transferred to depreciation of obsolescent 
aud other buildings. 

§§ Includes £280,000 Goodwill. 

+ Includes bonus of 10 per cent. 


t Includes £600,000 (gross) E.P.T. repayable in respect 
of results of 1945-1946. 


z Excludes £350,000 deferred repairs. 

§ After E.P.T. and special contingencies. 

** Earned rates before charging deferred repairs, 
1944 68-5 per cent, 1945 Ts-o per cent. 


Numerous changes, mainly due to trans- 
fers from reserves, have been effected in the 
balance-sheet. Stock and tools have in- 
creased by nearly £1,000,000, whilst cash 
in hand has fallen by over £800,000 to 
£748,430 Goodwill and patents have been 
written down to £1. The §s. ordinary stock 
units are a highly geared equity and at 
present are quoted around 4Is. to yield 
£4 17s. 7d. per cent on the increased divi- 
dend, which was partly a recom for 
restricted war-time dividends. direc- 
tors, just before the dividend announcement, 
stated that the present high rate of output 
was expected to be maintained, and this is 

uring in view of the cut in next year’s 
sheet steel allocation to motor-car manufac- 


j 


funding operation at 3] per cent will be felt. 
The consolidated accounts show that the 
bulk of the fixed assets are invested in free- 


geared equity. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Years to March 3lst, 
1944 1945 ett 


£ £ 
Earnings and Divs.:— 
Group tradi fit.. 2,630,149 2,514,212 3,002,648 
P rer. 2,785, 2,630,28 


Total profit ......... .785,073 2,630,287 3,132,002 
Depreciation, etc. .... 422,069 420,418 395,471 
Debenture service... . 373,172 362,850 350,876 
Retained by sub. cos., ; 
Osc: ideas « <etde 245,741 235,455 336,556 
Taxes, less credits.... 1,551,757 1,353,618 1,579,590 
Preference divs....... 89,375 89,375 89,375 
Ordinary Stock :— 
Earned .........0005 102,959 168,571 380,134 
eer 90,000 112,500 206,250 
APOEE Toconcscanare 6-9 11-2 23-0 
Subd 25 Fs SSIS 6 7k 7 
General reserve ...... nian $45,995 166,015 
Carry forward ......... 116,923 126,999 134,870 
idated Bal. Sheet:— 
Fixed assets........- 14,973,339 14,593,197 14,494,724 
Intangibles.......... 3,252,048 3,251,614 3,259,714 
Trade investments... 2,041,657 2,123,949 2,499,571 
Current assets ......+ 3,139,640 3,280,364 6,007,916 
Net current liabilities. 709,445 495,532 628,159 
Loan capital ........ 7,194,376 . 6,938,237 6,841,375 


Parent Co. capital.... 6,250,000 6,250,000 6,250,000 

§ Plus £229,005 dividend from sub. co. out of profits of 
previous years. 

t Less £131,013 debenture conversion costs. 


The outlook for the entertainment busi- 
ness may deteriorate somewhat when alter- 
native outlets for money are available, or in 
the event of a recession in trade. With this 
proviso the cutlook for the cinema industry 
remains favourable. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 28s. yield £4 9s. 3d. cent, and 
the ss. restricted voting “A™ ordinary at 
14s. 3d. £4 7s. 9d. eo cent. The possibility 
of a repetition of Wall Street support may 
add a speculative flavour to an already highly 


* 


Electric and Musical Industries —During 
the war EMI was heavily engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts which absorbed 96 per cent 
of production. The end of hostilities and the 
consequent cancellation of contracts has 
enabled the company to clear up many out- 
standing items with the Ministries, and the 
receipts are included in the for the 
year ended June 30, 1946. ven so, total 
profits have fallen by more than £500,000, 
which illustrates the transitional difficulties 
and extensive turn-round of plant and equip- 
ment necessary for the resumption of peace- 
time production. This has been further 
hampered by the usual shortage of material 
and labour. Nearly 90 per cent of total 
assets are represented by current assets. Stock 
and debtors have fallen by over £1 milli 
and this is reflected in the total of liqui 
assets which at {2,538,559 show an increase 
of £1,229,185. The net current assets are 
maintained at over ke million. The general 
reserve and balance of profit and loss account 
in the consolidated balance sheet equal only 
20 per cent of the parent company’s issued 
capital. 

Years to June 


Consolidated Accounts 19 185, 94s 
€ 


preciation........, 1,139,311 685 837, 
Staff pensions ....... $6,127 Rie 74/088 
pemrues fees....... duane ws sass 5,705 
Patent ght <1. 8 "0.000 Ni 
eet ous 5,800 15,525 (14,835 

diaries............ 7 
ery Sick 32,774 35,617 30,811 
apres 0.5% 135,450 134,580 150,1 
PN seins .ssnce 130,629 119,018 lan 127 
Earned 9%... «69s 19-0 9-4 
Gap esas eee 332991 See oT, 
Cone Bal yess: ; 384,150 437,399 
ee ee 994, 
= 666 980,850 984,227 
sad heeeces 4.059.293 4,485,101 2, 
Debtors 1025.19) 1.400.016 Sor ter 


Total current assets... 6.927.595 7.194.491 7 

Net curcent assets... 3001200 SOB6.175 S118 087 

Parent Cos. Capital... 3,362.875 5.362.875 3,362.875 
General ves. and car feed 632.901 §=G84.159 737.800 


* Includes estimated liability tor income tax for following 
year 

 Parned rates. inetading profits of cab 1 
chareing est mene tas bor the fethvortong wean 
See Sek ger anas 1996 1 per cont, . 1946, 27-6 per 


© tectedes boner 2 wer cent widens 
at Os Of 11900: & Of 1h: & ee 
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The 10s. ordinary stock units are practical! 
a “ direct drive ” stock, the only prior chores 
being dividends on the £460,000 6 per cen; 
cumulative preference. The tos. ordinary 
stock units mow quoted at 27s. 6d. yield 
2 18s. per cent on the 8 per cent dividend 
dividend is well covered by earnings 
and the current reflects the anticipation 
of increased div s. The company is main- 
taining its research in television and related 
fields, but it is probable that intense compet;- 
tion will be met with in nearly all the com. 
pany’s branches. € war-time scientific 
discoveries should help in the rapid develop- 
ment of the electronics industry ; the wide- 
spread commercial application of the new 
devices may in time impart some higher 
degree of stability to the company’s earning 
Capacity. 


Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton.—The accounts 
of this leading brewery company for the year 
ended S 30, 1946, again appear in 
their usual attenuated form. Although in- 
vestments in subsidiary companies, includ- 
ing Worthington and Co., equal 28 per cent 
of total disclosed assets, consolidated 
accounts are not rendered. The profit and 
loss account lacks comparative figures and 
numerous items are grouped together. It is 
impossible to gauge the earnings capacity of 
either the company or its subsidiaries. Dis- 

profits have increased slightly 
over those for 1944-45. The cut in grain 
supplies which occurred last May has not 
had any appreciable effect on profits, and 
output has now been increased by the re- 
duction in the specific gravity. The parent 
company has ample working capital, for net 
current assets equal £2,094,526, as compired 
with issued capital of £3,595,640. Free 
reserves and carry-forward total £2,084,087, 
and there are reserves for property depre- 
ciation (£250,000)... amd contingencies 
(£650,000). 


Years to September 30th 
1945 1 


1944 
£ £ t 
Earnings and Divs.:—~ 
Trading profit ..... s+ 1,607,266 1,491,719 1,560,680 
Total profit ......... 1,795,224 1,685,264 1,744,302 
Taxes, rates, rents,etc. 789,034 677,692 658,878 
Repairs, renewals and 
' iation*...... 258,535 198,999 168,835 
Directors’ fees. ...... 6,834 6,100 5,883 
Debenture interest ... 127,818 126,945 = 126,035 
dividend ., 68,000 68,000 68,000 
Ordinary Stock :— 
MOUES ci veceneses 545,003 605,530 == 716,673 
UES. oota catctaciss 447,128 447,128 558,910 
Earned %,%.......... 24-4 27-1 32-1 
Paid %$......00.04. 20 20 +25 
Contingencies reserve. 000 150,000 150,00 
Carry forward......... 9,202 857,604 865,567 
Bal. Sheet Analysis: — 
Fixed assets, less de- 
preciation......... 4,077,347 4,025,259 3,985,878 
Investments in subsi- 
diary cos... ....... 3,440,275 3,427,297 3,452,509 
Current assets..,.,.. 4,018,244 4,213,075 4,326,122 
Net current assets.... 1,634,476 1,929,159 2,094,52 
Debenture stock ..... 3,171,583 3,147,364 3,122,256 
Goodwill and 
OIE cen tnagnn ce 800,000 800,000 _ 800,000 
Capital ............. 3,595,640 3,595,640 3,595,640 
Reserves and car. fwd... 2,667,922 2,826,324 2,984,087 


* Includes provision for deferred repairs. 

t Include 5 per cent bonus. 

t Free of tax, 

§ Includes £50,000 property depreciation reserve. 


The ordinary stock is moderatcly sca 
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(Continued from page 889) 
PUBLIC OFFER 


Metropolitan Estate and Property (London freehold and lease- 
holds).—Issue of £3,370,000 3} per cent first mortgage debenture 
sock at par. Interest due March 31st and September 30th. Redeem- 
able by 4 per cent cumulative from 1957, and finally on December 31, 
1996. All or part (by drawings) redeemable, on 3 months’ notice, 
gter 1961 before end 1966 at 104 per cent, and at lower premiums 
ter. Capital £3,080,000: £1,525,000 in 4} per cent cumulative £1 
preference and £1,555,000 in {1 ordinary. Group profits, before 
jasehold amortisation, years to March 31, 1939, £346,886; 1944, 
{297,619 : 1945, £300,005 ; 1946, £332,107. Prospectus shows deben- 
ure interest 3 times covered. Group net assets, £6,668,635, includ- 
ing properties valued at £6,539,045. Part of stock will be applied to 
convert merged companies’ debertures. Lists open and close Friday, 


December 6th. 
OFFE.. rtOxRk SAL 


Towa Tailors.—Capital £250,000: £150,000 in 4} per cent £1 
cumulative preference and £100,000 in 2s. ordinary stock units. Com- 
bined adjusted profits, before income tax, accounting year 1938-39, 
{84,172 ; 1944-45, £139,975 1945-46, £97,940 ; 1946-47, expected to 
te higher than those for 1945-46. Dividend, 1946, 50 per cent. 
Assets statement: fixed assets, £490,513; current assets, £720,328 ; 
net current assets, £109,750; outside shareholders’ interests, £1,632. 
N. M. Ro:hschild purchase 150,000 preference, net cost 21s. 9.6d. and 
§00,000 2s. ordinary, net cost 19s. 9.6d., and offer for sale 130,000 
pteference at 228, and 450,000 ordinary at 20s. per unit. Lists opened 
and closed November 27th. 

English Card Clothing. ital £519,105: £174,060 in 8 per cent 
cumulative preference and £345,045 in 5s. ordinary, stock units. 
Application to deal in ordinary being made. Adjusted profits, before 
income tax, years ended June 30, 1939, £151,191; 1945, £225,223 ; 
1946, £231,775. Future profits should justify maintenance of average 
dividend over last 12 years (39 per cent). ividends: 1946, equiva- 
lent t0 42.7 per cent; 1947, interim 15 per cent. Balance sheet at 
June 30, 1946 shows fixed assets, £189,405; goodwill, £245,084; 
current assets, £895,299 ; net current assets, £496,241. EPT refund 
estimated at £50,000 net. Charterhouse Finance Corporation pur- 
chase §§2,072 §s. ordinary at net cost, 41s. 93d., and offer them for 
sale at 42s. 6d. Lists open and close December 3rd. 


bY STOCK EXCHANGY INTKOUVLCTION 


Beeston Boiler Company.—Capital £246,760: £21,760 in 6 per 
cent {10 preference and {£225,000 in ordinary stock. Application to 
deal in ordinary being made in London. Adjusted net profits, before 
income tax, years ended March 31, 1939, £119,511 ; 1945, £92,370 ; 
1946, £87,212 ; 1947, expected to exceed those tor 1946. Dividends, 
1946, 373 per cent; 1947 interim 10 per cent (interim 1946, IO per 
cent). Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: Fixed assets, less depre- 
and £146,282 ; current assets, £252,216; met current assets, 
{1 : 

Charles Rattray and Company (wholesale general warehousemen).— 
Capital £170,000: £50,000 in § per cent £1 cumulative preference 
aid £120,000 in 10s. ordinary stock units. Application for permis- 
sion to deal being made in Glasgow. Adjusted net profits, before 
mcome tax, years ended January 19, 1939, £12,7543 1945, £19,031 ; 
1946, £18,637; 1947, expected to be higher than previous year. 
Directors foreshadow ordinary dividend of 10 per cent for year to 
January 19, 1947. Balance sheet as at January 19, 1946: Fixed assets, 

depreciation, £69,000; goodwill, £15,000; current assets, 
{201,692 ; net current assets, £127,035. EPT refund £13,800 (net). 
Glasgow Industrial Finance purchase £20,000 preference at 20s. 6d. 
aeeen ordinary at 14s. 3d., and sell them at 21s. and 14s. 10}d. 
respectively. 

Phillips Furnishing Stores.—Capital £174,700: £110,000 in 6 per 
cent redeemable cumulative preference and £64,700 in 2s. ordinary 
sock units. Adjusted group net profits, before EPT and income tax, 
vars ending in 1939, £102,706 ; 1945, £2,321 ; 1946, £42,786 ; 1947, 

ts expected to be maintained on 1946 level. Dividend, 1946, 40 
pet cent. Consolidated balance sheet as at August 19, 1946: Fixed 
wets, £124,859; goodwill, £37,914; current assets, £256,237 5 net 
current assets, £113,146; contingent liability, £65,000. Placing price 
df 28. units 138. 3d. 


New York Prices 


Commercial N _ Nov. Nov. 
Nov. Nov. 3. Jov. Nov. . 
| Ralreads = 2027 and industrial 20. 27 20° 27 
lntic Coast... 483 4 Am. Smelting .. 49% 524 | Int. Paper..... 46}; 50 
Kan, Pacific... 12; 12 Am. Viscose.... 52 54 Liggett Myers 92 
i Nthn. PE ons -bs 38 Nat. Distillers. 21} 
RY. Central <<. 5 ist | Beth. Steel..... 39 88} Nat, Steel...... 8 
inte ts: 5 | Briggs Mfig..... 31 32 helps as 
on set ‘on Me Amer. 1 ] ; Proct. Gamble. . sl 57 
hrysier ....... 84 Sears Roebuck... 33 % 
. Distillers- . 16} | Shell Union .... 31 
etal... 160 Distr eet, 215° 29. | Std. OU N.J. ... 6 
: 158 “st Gen. Electric... 35§ 348 | 20th Cen. Fox.. Soh 
t 60 99 | Gen. Motors.... 50 United R. Drug. 1 
ms 89 | Inland Steel.... 37 37 | US. Steel...... 6% 7 
W ical, Ba % | Int Harvester..68jxd 68) | West'house E... 22 
Voom Tel 199 | Inter. Nickel r. S1gx | Woolworth 455 4 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

TWE MONEY MARKET .— Despite the sharp decline in subscriptions 

© the tap loan last week and the probability of a further dechne this 

mr (for reasons discussed in a Note on pase 878) the further stages 
n 


he banks’ making-up operations have 


accompanied by rather 





greater pressure in the short loan market than had been expected. 
The only visible explanation was the larger volume of bills to be paid 
for by the discount houses, whose allotment of the 92-day bills 
(Monday to Thursday) was again 45 per cent; but, owing to the 
lacking days in February, the week’s issue also included 91 and 90 day 
bills, and the market tendered for the former as well—obtaining a full 
allotment. The overall average quota was apparently equivalent to 
about 50 per cent. There was again no issue of TDR’S, and none 
matured. én 

_On Monday, absence of Treasury bills maturities, payments for new 
bills and small making-up operations made it necessary for the discount 
market to seek a little official aid, but the position was quickly corrected, 
thanks partly to clearing bank buying of bills—extending to February 
dates. On Tuesday, however, although making-up calls were not 
unexpectedly large, there was quite sharp pressure, and official assistance 
was given both by purchases of bills from the market and by operations 
through the banks. Thus by Wednesday, when the make-up funds 
were rapidly re-lent, the market was able to balance its books without 
ev special reliei—despite substantial payments for new Treasury 

ills. 

The Bank return, indeed, shows bankers’ balances at an even higher 
level than at end-August, the total having risen from {291-8 million 
to 4310-1 million, which is only a shade below the half-year-end peak. 
The counterpart is a rise in the total security portfolio to the abnormal 
level of £359 million—{22 million up on the week. The note circulation, 
as expected, has risen moderately, reflecting end-month and pre- 
Christmas demands. 


MONEY KATEs KONDON.—The toliowing rates prevaiied on Nov. 27, 1946 :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 


davs, 4% ; 3months, 3% . 4months, 4%; 6 months, #-§% ; Treas Bills : 2 months, 
4-1 ; 3 months, }-35%. opts deeties, 41-23%. a / 


Loans, re . Bank deposit 
rate, 4% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, he ; 4months, 
1!-1}% : 6 months, 14-23%. 

Exchange Rates.—The toliowing rates fixed by the Bank ot Engiand prevailed on Nov. 27, 
1946. (Figures in b.ackets are par of exchange) :— 

United $ to £ (4-863) 4-024-034 ; mail transters, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to ¢ 
(4 -S64) 4-02-04. mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Switeeriand. Francs to { (25 -22}) 17 -34-%. 

Francs 479 -70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. 

oan ee 02k. Holtand. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh East indies. Fis. 10-68-70 Dutch 
West Florins (/2 -11) 7-58-62. Francs 176}-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
Prague. 201-202k. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. 
Panama. $4 -02-04. mail transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. Cruz. 75-44l6cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7 -209 (buying). 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates tor Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00 

Free yee Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Nov. 27, on — 
Egynt. iastres (974) 979-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1840. tran. Ri. 128- 
130. as Kong. 1/2-1/3%. Singapore. 2/44-2/4}. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay ior which no rate ot 
exchange is quoted in Loudon. 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE RatES 





































Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

New York on 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 

i | 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 | 1946 _ 
Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
eS Pee peas 403§ 403§ | 403§ 403§ 403% § 403§ 13% 5 
Montreal............. | 95-375 | 95-560 | 95-250 | 95-125 | 95-180 | 95-250 95-250 
CUP. i STIS ob | 26-30t | 27-10t | 27-O0F | 27-10 | 27-15t | 27-1234) 27-15t 
Buenos Aires ......... | 24-53% | 24-5244) 24-53 | 24-524+) 24-52 | 24-54* | 24-55* 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5-45 5°45 5-45 5-45 5-45 5-45 5-45 
RMON NG ws oe 5. ete 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona ............ 9-25* | 9-25% | 9-25 | 9-25* | 9-25% | 9-25* | 9-25 
Stockholm............ 27-83 | 27-83) | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83* | 27-84" 
| a 2-283*| 2-28)% 2-284%| 2-284%| 2-284%| 2-28)*) 2-284° 
Davie a5 5 abi... is os 0-844 | 0-844 | 0-844 | 0-844 | 0-84) | 0-84, | 0-84 

* Offered. + Free Rate. § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the week 
ending November 26th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component remained at 164.3, the raw r.aterials component was 286.0, 
and the total index 214.4. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 4, Nov. 19 
1946 1946 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Jan. ........ bo udidinaeWithdeoacees ised 211 
Maize, Chicago, Jam. ......cccccscscecses deeboesieees 2: S 1 
Oats, Chicago, November ...... wie eaciiimnes Wwenscanhhos 853 85) 
Meracs (per Ib.)— 
Copper, Connecticut .......22+-ece+e-e08 minicom than hha 14-375 17 -50 
Tin, N.Y. Straits, spot ......sccsssceces écucvenwivetr cow 52 Ou 70 -0U 
Lead, N.Y., spot .......4.. esetnesan pasesetkisedemens 8-10 11-30 
Zinc — eeeeeeeeerees eeerereesecosees 9-25 10 -50 
CoTTon ( \ 
N.Y. Am. ME, GE oc dicen cus cececs sess cteauendes 32 -625 32-15 
N.Y., Ame. mid. NOW. 2. ccccnce cess ssccapesecceceses 31-78 31 -80 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec, 51, 1931 100, 357-5 376 2 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
uly, 1914== 100) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 23, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £47,176,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 467,938,000, and 


issues to sinking funds £230,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 


£9,641,934, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £530,935,209 against £1,818,988,252 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 











Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Ot ae et 
Revenue mate, — April Week | Week 
|1946—47 ended | ended 
Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
24, | 23, | yogs | 1948 
1945 | 1946 
——Orxpinagy | cl) we ase Mt ellcD 
Revenug . } | 
Income Tax }1111000) 557,258) 487,283, 13,684, 5,688 
NE, os02 22206 80,000} 14,020) 19,772) 610 550 
Estate, etc., Duties! 140,000} 74,706} 93,359, 2,010| 3,140 
ee Te 29,000} 15,204) 22,080) 1,350) 1,515 
Wino 20 cphan | 325,000! 22,965, 23,247 495, 1,080 
Mats ian 02> ance , 294 283) 222,150 9,840) 5,798 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000) 141/168 16|_ ... 











Total Inland Rev. 1686000] 978,577 


| 868,059) 28,005) 17,771 




















Customs........- | 595,000, 368,224) 385,266 10,587) 9,811 
BONNE svcane<o* | 592,000! 344,100] 371,400, 6,600| 7,500 
{ _———— >) — — —' — 

Total Customs & | | 

” Excise .......- /1187000 712,324 756,666) 16,967) 17,311 
Motor Duties +} 45,000) 11,468) 12,545)... ao 
Surplus WarStores; 150,000 75,985)... 1,067 
Surplus Receipts) 

from Trading ..| 50,000 30,000/ ... | 10,000 
Post Office (Net) | | 

Receipts) ....- Rails dete 5,750)... 600 
Wireless Licences) 5,300) 2310| 4,200/ *.. | ... 
Crown Lands ..../ 1,000) 650, 650)... 4 


Receipts from | 
Sundry loans ..} 
Miscell. Receipts. . 


15,000) 6,331) 21,082) ... | ... 
22,000, 51,723, 23,595 1,578) 388 


Total Ord. Rev. . . |3161300/1763383)1798532 46,470 47,176 





SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office | 120,900} 75,400} 77,700, 2,100) 2,200 











Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 126,850: 2,335 
TRA nnvccs ics , |3282200 1838783\20035082) 48,670) 51,711 








Exchequer to meet 
payments 


| Issues out of the 
(£ thousands) 
































| Esti |——— a 
Expenditure | mate, | A Apr {wos jw, 
pBeecte| A | A | cos | wane 
| to to N € N e 
| | Nov. | Nov. a. “23. 
24, | 23, | 1945 | 1946 
1945 | 1946 
OepinaRY | ee ie cs ‘ 7 i, a 
EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. of| | | 
Nat. Debt. ....| 490,000) 289,287 310,730; 2,919) 2,768 
Payments to N.| | 
Ireland........ | 20,000} 6,237 10,593 425) we 
Nat. Land Fund .| 50,000) ... | 50,000 ... |... 
Other Cons, Fund } | } 
Services. ...... | ese 4,505; 3,990) 2) 
ER Ta cones’ | 568,000| 300,028| 375,323) 3,347) 2,768 
Supply Services . . 3318917 3272674 1944512' 104780) 65,170 
a } i } 
8d oo. e. dees 3886917) 3572702/2319825 108127) 67,938 








Setr-BaLancins | | 1 } 

P.O. & Brdcasting! 120,900) 75,400} 77,700} 2,400 2,200 

Income Tax on j 
E.P.T. Refunds| 126,850) | 2,335 


Bes... ised 4007817 |3648102 2524375 110527) 72,473 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 

















After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£62,570 to £2,678,502, the other operations 
for the week decreased the gross National 


Debt by £27,097,834 to £24,621 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


eh Bi. RRS ere oe errr 250 
SRE ot I ER pe Se 2,852 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1 5 
War Damage: War Damage Commission ...... 2,000 


Finance Act, 1946, Section 26/7): Post-War Cr dits 1,062 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending November 23, 1946 














(£000's) 

Net Receirrs Ner REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 27,207 3% Defence Bonds 600 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,400 25% Conv. Loan, 

24% Defence Bonds 3,222 1944-49 ......... 25 
24% TreasuryStock 12,200 | 3% Terminable An- 
Other Debt :— 3% Verminable An- 
Internal... 88 ae 1,548 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,054 
Other Debt :-— 
External ....... 7 
Ways & Means Ad- 
es Fe wos sé 13,285 
Treasury Deposits . 500 
44,117 17,019 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 millions) 
| ' 
Ways and 
eer | Means Trea- 
Advatces sury Total 
ed ae 
} Bank 
Ten- T Public ot ae Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- 
land | 
| | | | 
1945 | 
Nov. 24 |1790-0 2296-2, 647-9 1843-0) 6577-1 
1946 | | 
Aug. 24 |1940-0) 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657-5| 6565-0 
» Sl |1940-0) 2529-3) 461-7 13-8 | 1647-0} 6591-7 
Sept. 7 |1950-0) 2522-7) 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692-5) 6603-3 
=i 1950-0} 2508-1) 439-4 1.5 1734-5) 6633-5 
» 21 |1950-0) 2541-7) 438-5 eee 1798-0; 6728-2 
*, 30 |1950-0) 2577-0) 422-4| <.. | 1779-0) 6728-4 
Oct. 5 |1960-0) 2541-9) 460-5 13-5 | 1773-5| 6749-4 
» 12 |1980-0) 2535-5) 462-7 14-8 | 1775-0) 6768-0 
» 19 2000-0) 2550-6) 430-4 9-0 | 1764-5) 6754-5 
” 26 |2020-0) 2532-2| 425-3| ... | 1743-0| 6720-5 
Nov. 2 |2030-0) 2505-5, 462-5| ... | 1743.0! 6741-1 
» 9 (2040-0, 2479-0) 426.6 ove 1743-0| 6688-5 
» 16 |2050-0; 2464-4) 405-7 ooo 1743-0) 6663-1 
q 2 {2060-0 2481-5, 392°4 eos aes €676°4 
| } | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(4 millions) 
| Amount Average Per 
i cosnarcenenadie Riee SRteeaes Rate Cent, 
Date of | of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender | | | ment at 
\Oftered Applied « noted) Min. 
Oe eal | 9 Rate 
| j | /o | 
| | 
1945 | | 
Nov. 23 | 150-0} 218-1 | 150-0) 10 1-53 46 
1946 
Aug. 23 | 150-0 | 263-7 | 150-0} 10 1-52 43 
, 390} 150-0 | 268-3 | 150-0 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0 10 2-04 31 
» 13] 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0 10 2-06 30 
"90 | 150-0 | 269-2 | 150-0] 10 2-62 40 
» 27} 160-0 | 269-6 | 160-0 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4) 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0 10 1-58 48 
a | 170-0 | 273-4 | 170-0] 10 1-61 61 
» 18 | 170-0 | 276-2 | 170-0} 10 1-70 50 
» 25 | 170-0 | 262-4} 160-0} 10 2-03 52 
Nov. 1) 160-0 | 290-9! 160-0} 10 1-37 39 
3 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0 10 1-32 38 
” 15 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0] 10 1-69 45 
» 22] 160-0 | 272 9) 160-0 10 1-67 45 
\ | 
On Nov. 22 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 


paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent, of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 


in full. 


Applications for 
accepted at (99 17s. 6d. and above in full. 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for Nov. 29. 


Friday 


and Saturday were 
£160 million 


For the 


week ended Nov. 30 the Banks wil! not be asked for 


Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 

(4 thousands) 








Week . | 24% 
ded N.S.C. | Defence 
an Bonds 
‘ | 
1945 | 
Aug.24.| 2,000 | 1,870 
. 31.} 2,150 | 1,860 | ,, 
Sept 7.| 2,250 | 1,820 IN 
. 14:) 2,750 | 2,300 | 
21.) 3,100 | 1,400 | 
”-98.! 3,650 | 1,480 
Oct 4.) 3050 1.670 | 
, 12°} 3,656 | 1,880 | 
| | | 
* 365 weeks. 
Up to Nov 





| 
Week | 
ended | NS. | 
| | 
i ' 
jOct. 29 2,950 | 
26. | 3 500 

Nov. 2.) 2,900 
a | wed 3,250 | 
=) 2,800 
Totals | 


to date *1,64 3,520 


§ 29 weeks. 
16th principat ot Savings Certificates vc 
The amount o! £401,520, 


000 had been repaid. 





24% 
Defence 
Bonds 





2,510 
2,380 
2,090 
2'530 
2.875 


§848,792 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 27, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


E £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 1) A 100 
In Circln. ... 1366,004,090] Other Govt. ~” 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,695,037 
partraent .. 34,243,743 | Other Secs... . ‘882,307 
Silver Coin .., 7,556 
i 
Amt. of Fid. 
SON. fs. 5 1400, 
Gold Coin and 00,000 
Bullion (at ° 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
- _o —_———— es, 
1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








~ f\ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 309,618,344 
eee 3,388,430 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. — 10,098,596 | Discounts and 
———-——-| Advances... 95,31 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 24257 I 
Bankers..... 810,129,054 
Other Accts... 56,348,675 * 49,600,108 
——_-—_—_——- | Notes........ 34,243,7 
366,477,729 | Gold & Silver me 
GOB. as tirecs 1,055,556 
394,517,755 394,511,155 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Se 


[ass [196 





Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
28, 13, 20, 
Issue Dept. : cet vn 2 | 
Notes in circulation ..... 11327-6 1365-7/1363-4 1366-0 
Notes in banking depart- | | | 
= a 36:9 34-2 


MME wy 2 oh does sesh en 
\1349-3/1399-3,1399-2 1399-1 


Nov, 
21, 











Government debt 
securities* 





Other securities... 2... | 0-6) 0-7] 0-8! 09 
Gold SOE KOOL PRS ie d 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) O8 
Valued at $s. per fine os. 72/a| 172/3) 172/3) 1723/3 

Banking Dept. : 

Deposits ; | | 
PAD SOFA. Od ast 9 oib 10-4 12-9) 10-9 10-1 
Dambeers - 5:. 667s casi a > | 250-2 270-8) 291-8 310-1 
SO eee ee 57-7 56-7) 54-6) 56:3 
eRe Rote os eck soe 318-3) 340°4 357-3 376-5 

SOowwaGes . oo Soe eet | | | 
Government............ 277-2) 287-0 296-3, 309-6 
Discounts, otc. ..o.00000% 11-3} 17-7) 25-4 25-3 
as aay p08 s-040 24-4) 18-0) 17-6 24-3 
WN HA 312-9 322-7 337-3! 359-2 

Banking dept. res. ........ 23-1) 35-6} 37-9! 363 

% | % | % | % 

“ Proportion”.........+.. 7-2) 11-4 10-6 93 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £ 14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
& thousands 


Aggregate 














| Week 

| Ended from Jan. 1 to 

: = 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, 
24, 23, 24, 23, 

1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
Working days :— 6 | 6 277 275 
Birmingham....... | 1,849 2,682 | 82,608 | 138,919 
Bradford.......... 2,045 | 1,987 | 89,207 | 102,179 
Baeds..\0180k. 2 | 694 726 | 31,684 | 32,564 
Medhitis. tse. 5. 913} 1,245 | 34,967 44,695 
RiaMe 65ks mesnearsis 958 | 1,244 | 57,147 | 67,850 
Leicester.......... 894| 1,170! 40,981 | 51,580 
Liverpool ......... | 5,642 | 7,061 | 256,555 | 298,341 
Manchester........ | 3,284) 4,496 | 165,642 | 200,281 
Newcastle......... 2,287 | 2,493 | 85,046 | 89,565 
Nottingham....... | 489 562 | 21,891 | 27,258 
Sheffield.......... |  g02| 1,099] 42,840 | 49,827 
Southampton...... 255 | 205 | 8,971 | 9,717 
12 Towns ......... | 20,091 | 24,968 | 918,299 (1,112,716 
Dublin ..........- 8,873 | 11,773 ae | 489,802 
a pn Neen ee ee eee eee 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. Sd. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d, to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed trom 71°11 cents 
per ounce to 90$ cents on July llth. Bombay bullion 
prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
or per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a. Rs. a 
Maw Bheis di cFeciscoest 101 8 151 8 
ee 101 4 isl 0 
Sy oes eee 101 14 152 2 
if Ms Fh Sos cheb tebet 103 4 i150 «(—O 
ut GB Sil Hii sy écise ice 102 4 148 «OO 
_ TE ES wo 12 142 +O 





THE EC‘ 
Oo" 


Us 


a 


12 U.S.F.. 
ReEsot 
certifs. on 
from Treasu) 
Total reserves 
cash rese 
Total U.S. Gov 
Total loans an¢ 
Total resources 


LiaBi 
FR. notes in « 
Excess mr. bar 
Mr. bank res. 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio. 


BankK AND 

Reso 
Monetary go 

Treasury & ba 


LiaBI 
Money in circu 
Treasury cash 





CENT! 





Gold 
Brit. Govt. sec 
Sterling balan: 


LIAB! 
Notes in circul 


eee 


CRAIN, ete. 
Wheat 
No, 1 N. Mt 
Eng. Gaz. 2 
Flour per 2 
Straights 
Barley Eng 
Oats (e) ,, 
Maize, Arge 
MEAT—Deet, 
English lon 
Imported 
Yutton, pe: 
Imported 
Pork, Engl 
PACON— (per 
HAMS— (per 


EUTTER (pe 
First hand 
CHEESE (pe: 
Home Proc 
Imported . 
COCOA (per 
Accra, g.f. 
Grenada fir 
EQGS (per 1 
LARD (per c1 
POTATOES | 
English... 
{UGAR (per 
Centrifugal 
cif. UL 
Rerinep | 


Granulated 
Granulated 


consump 
West India 


TOBACCO (p 
Indian ste: 


Rhodesi. 
st 


COTTON 
Raw, Mia 


(c) Price 





f 
14,100 
95,037 
82,307 
1,556 
00,000 


47,833 
47,833 


f 
18,348 
1 
or 


00,108 
243,743 


155, 556 


517,755 
Sioners 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RES 
Million $’s 





— ye 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Nov. 
RESOURCES 23, 1, 
certifs. on hand and due} 1945 | 1946 
from Treasury -...+-+005. 17,111) 17,458 
Total TESETVES .- +. +s eeeeeee 17,871) 18,238 
cash reserves..... sees 230 270 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. ..... 
Total loans and secs. «.... 


Total resources ....... eoees| 44,343) 44,677 


LIABILITIES 
FR. notes in GR. . .secces 


- | 24,363) 24,690 
| 720 


ERVE 





..| 23,975| 23,892| 24,082 23,853 
45,570) 45,305 


24,702) 24,676 
6 


mr. bank res. .......| 1,210 920 90 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......+.. 15,937| 16,060) 16,259) 16,098 
Govt. deposits ........ eoees 410; 408) 577) 633 
Total deposits ....... eeee++| 17,706) 17,436) 17,880) 17,752 
Total jiabilities ...... eves | 44,343) 44,677) 45,570! 45,3505 
Reserve TatiO......seeeeeee /42°5%\43- 3% 42-8%143-1% 

BANK AND TREASURY 
Resources 

Monetary gold stock........ 20,032) 20,405) 20,420) 20,461 





Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,297 


LIABILITIES 
in circulation........ 
Pie cash and dep. ..... 











4,548 





4,548 





| 28,761) 28,689 
et aan 2,918 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 














BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 









Nov. 








15, 31, 14 
Assxts 1945 | 1946 1946 
OS i 6s -ioecdadeoeel 65,152) 94,817 94,817 
Private discounts and 
advances............ 44,250) 99,262) 101,757| 102,313 
Advances to State :— 


} 
490,496, 532,050] 451,253! 541,350 
426,000| 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 


PONS S 28 <0ssad 
e) In occupation costs. 





y frees advances.| Nil | 46,600) 55,500 55,900 
¢) Fixed advances*...| 64,496) 59,450) 59,753) 59,450 
LIABILITIES 
OS nk vve es eent 534,439] 696,924} 700,032) 699,571 
Deposits total ......... 70,901) 56,715| 56,576) 56,573 
(a) Govt. accounts ....} 23,401 814 781; 777 





(b) Other accounts... . arn 54,901 65,795 65,796 


* Tacluding obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,003 (1945). 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s 
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BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 
Nov. | Oct. Nov. | Nov. 
22, | 29, | 13, | 21 
AsszTs 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Rb Sua so derbinho ccomin 31,166) 31,817) 31,809) 31,809 
Oreign exchange .......... 4,769) 37,230) 3,980] 3,933 
vate loans and accounts. . 836} 4,119) 4,560| 4,600 
SP BORED cidéccks coces 44,812) 50,857) 50,344) 49,859 
LIABILITIES | 
Wb eet udessianden’ ior 71,439| 72,154) 71,602 


iS Govt. accounts....... 8 «=6825) +3823} 822 
b) Private accounts...... Tier? 4,350) 3,946) 4,092 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

16, 25, 8, 15, 

Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin and bullion....... | 444 444 444 
ne eS Ls ae 169} 214 209) 212 
Balances abroad ..........- 5,445| 4,956) 4,877) 4,863 
Sterling securities .......... 10,693} 11,353) 11,353) 11,353 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs......... 578! 578 578) 578 
Bpeatiente 2. ois </0'o'so'v neu 198; 165) 165 264 

LIABILITIES | |" 

Notes in circulation ........ 11,791) 11,952! 12,059) 12,030 
Deposits: Govt. ..........- 4,530) 4,727) 4,714) 4,419 
Banks. late 917 846 795) 840 
Reserve ratio..........-+- .{93+7%|93- 1% |93- 8%193-7% 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £&’s 




















’ Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 at has Slaiersnikae tea ‘ated 
Million &'s 7 Gold and balances abroad...|170°25220-18)219- 3,222" 36 Nov. | Get. | Oct. | Oct 
ustralian coin ............ 2°88) 3-88 *84| 3-77 2, 11, 8, 25, 
Nov Nov. Govt. and other securities. . .|407- 181380-26/388-11/383-11 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
. at. : i, Other assets.............-. 11-94] 7-52) 5-26) 6-27 Geld coin and bullion icdasenaié es “37 238+71)240-03 a 8s 
SSETS | ills discounted............ : 23-53; 22-41) 21- 
Pere oceseoseces 2-6 *65| 2-65 LiaBILiTIEs Invet. and other securities. . "108-18 6-21; 6-21) 5-89 
Brit. Govt. securities .......| 33-64) 34-05) 35-29) 35-79 NS on wpe eee de ecw deen 189- 46/197 -93,197-68/198-18 LIABILITIES 
Sterling balances........... 1- 2°64 1-83) 1-63 Trading bank deposits : | Notes in circulation ........ 65-39) 62-82) 61-22) 61-11 
a) Special accounts...... 227 - 88/252 - 16/257 - 86/257 - 86 Deposits: Government ..... | 7-89} 24-46) 28-49) 28-80 
LIABILITIES b) Other accounts....... 24:36) 24-41) 22-82) 21-53 Bankers........- 1173+ 38)170- 25/167 -92)166-2§ 
Notes in circulation ........ 37-44) 39-54 39-92) 40-10 Other liabilities............ 139-41)127-04)127-89|127-65 SE eesttnectcaia.s | 6-69} 9-10} 9-48} 10-24 
Peers - L ; ed | Reserve ratio...,....-++- + |45+9%)89°3%|90"0%]90:2% 
Nov. 6, Nov. 19, Nov. 5, Nov. 19, Nov. 6, Nov. 19, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
CEREALS AND MEAT , TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
—, Sebi st ee YeortON—continued OEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No, 1N. Mt. 496 ib. t.0.b.St. J... 61 61 9 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38h i nO s. d. im paper bags or jute sacks 20 to — a 
ae _ 286 b. ep Mi stesis - mie Daa rs ~x nix ob 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 66 0 66 0 
ur per s — : , wy 
ee, 4/4 London sspestie “ : % : a FeMe 10'S...coweccsccee , ae 9 125 0 cmeeee- ; ; 100/0/0 100/0/0 
Oats te) ng ° . per cwt, 16 4 16 2 JUTE (per ton)}— . MOL. wwe wees per ton 105/0/0 105/0/0 
Maize, Argenting, per ton....”..  10/0/0 —10/0/0 Daisee 2/30. and 1. Dundee..... #9 0 0 820 9 s Recta, por both: ee 
, , oe tes s. 8. ALO weeee 
MEAT—Beet, per 8 Ib.— 5 6 5 6 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 6 6} 6 6} Nitmte tind perton 10/14/0 10/15/0 
English long sides.......seee00: 10$/40 Hessians, per yd......... 0 7°86 0 7-86 Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
69 69 : per y 070 
Imported hinds........ssese« 6 2 6 2 8/40 Hessians, per yd........... 0 6°07 0 6-07 Soda Bicarb. ........++. per ton /0/0 11/0/0 
. S 6 3 6 3 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/1/6 5/1/6 
Vutton, per 8 Ib—English......{ § 3 8 8 ndee, 100 yds.......s000. 610 61 0 
Imported .......... lidedeOh.) ee 5 4 ™ . " ” Win’ santas ERs ee ena a 
York, English, per 8 Ib......00. 8 2 8 2 | SISAL (per ton)—Atrican, spot— £s &% Cilesesererereeseeeseereeeesee £30 Nom, £30 Nom, 
FACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. 1 delivered..... Sidews ycobe 0 0 “ee on * 2 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0147 0 | WOOL ‘per IbJ— a. * Queensland tralian 40/80 ~ 
Lincoln wethers, wa Se , CE Riss ees ceee oy 16 17 
OTHER FOODS Selected blackface, greasy....... 14 143 fave, J burg 8/20 Ib. “ Firsts” 21 2 } 
EUTTER t.)—All Grades, Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. “ st 
Git bh (pes cwt. 132 8 132 8 Australian sctd. fleece 70’s.....+ nom. 464 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
ee SERN «+ 2000 Perrern?  ttaee Fg scrd. average snow white.. nom. nom. Best heavy ox and heifer....... unquoted unquoted 
enee on ~~ és-2 bts e scrd, 2nd pieces, 50-568... nom. 29 
lnported ....-..cccssecsseceee 002) 8 i eth reece eS me eae 19 19 
po! oe 56's super carded ™ 4l 41 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib............- 43 46 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 5 ts eee cm oseeee $3 $s 
BUEA . .rc-cccshessomses” 2 © Mie waa = at Shoulders, Insole to Welting.....4 3 § 3 4 
Grenada fine ........ssecescces = 8 = : Belli 9 h $ a 
> oo 8 8 9 OO OF8 OF OE HE OE OO ee 2 2 
E@Gs (per 120) —English....cesee 17 3 17 3 MINERALS i ‘ 2 2 32 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 6 0 64 0 COAL (per ton)— i = Dressing Hides ........++.+e+0 2 8 2 3 
POTATOES (per cwt. : 4 10 47 «(1 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
MN: toas nel TE” Fin oe ee. oe Motor Spirit, England & Wales.. = 2 727 
WAR (per cwt.)— Durham, best gas, fob. Tyne...4 $2 8 #% § Oe Coe 8) 3. 
men ae on , Pept. chigee, IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (0) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
i foes ets 7 —- Pig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d....... 169 3 169 3 ex road tank waggons..... 1 5 1 54 
G 1 Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 465 0 465 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
eee, 2 cwt. bags ...... es 49 10 49 10 ihe 312 0 312 0 Wales— 
etegtion ~~ on ae Tinplates (home ic. 14x 20)... 3411} 4% 11} Furnace .-eeeevereeereees 9 7 0 2 
West Indian Crystallised . eeeeees 60 6 49 4 NON-FERROUS METALS ( eter oe eee 
per ton) 
: domestic consumption 31 7 30 8 Copper (c)Electroitic .......+ ,84/0/0 .98/0/0 | ROBIN (per ton—American...... sxhore agro 
YOBACCO (per Ib.) — 14 14 in—Standard cash........+0++ 
, aaah Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash....  65/0/0  55/0/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s 2 s a 
. oe pe oe. $8 ter (GOB. spots... _50/0/0 _88/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet......... bites bot 
a mn ee le Selah, Cane S08 PEt; ,--- ee hae SHELLAC (pe: ton)—TN Orange.. 362/10/0 362/10/0 
TEXTILES Mae Nee nrery <<. <----- ae ‘eee TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 51/10/0 51/10/0 
COTTON (per ib.)— 4. 4, Anpencay, Bag, WH----2--- TH EAS 1 SeemeAet'Ons tour wo esp 
a ; " q . on ne 
Raw, eetetei tn es » 20 Wolfram, Empire.......per unit 3/10/0 3/12/0 Li | TaW we... ~ re oo aes 135/0/0 135/0/0 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams........ 27°50 33-98 Platinum, refined........per oz. 18/0/0 18/0/0 Rape, crude .......-.. eoccecee 91/0/0 = 9/0/0 
» 42's Cop Welt.....cc0000 2688 = 33-23 Quicksilver........0.-per 76 wb. a0 3/80 ean come seceeeeeecees oO ear 
y ; Coconut, crude .... sos 
ee re ostiinh codime oll Palas... csscsccvasecesssse,  42/9/0  42/8/0 
Sr in Printer, 64 x 64 5 dd) | GOLD (per fine ounce)...euereee- 172 3 IT 3 OU Celie, Linssed. indian, ef-calt M/S Uarave 
Cambric Shirting, ‘32h in. SILVER (per fine ounce)— WEE fick cc evccctaeesdcgs —— unquoted 
72 x 60, 24s & 24's... 75 0 7% 5 Cetbrsis. oc ccccasrsees verses 4 4 1h Calcutta ....ccccccevececscees unquoted unquoted 


(a) + 17s. per ton net paper bags. jute sacks charged Js. 9d., credited 1s. 6d, on return. 


(ce) Price i at buyer's oretnises 


(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


(e) Average for weeks ended November 2. 


(b) Higher Poo! prices in some zones. 
1946, 1nd Novembe: 16, 1946. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (November 13, 1946, to November 27, 1946) 


| 
| Net 













































| 
| 





i] lS 
| Available i Appropriation | Preceding Year 
for I —— ——— ee 
a ||: Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in | Total In Net Ord. 
| Div. Div. Reserves | Carry Profit | Profit Div 
| | Forward || 
£ | £ .ii1 | pe 
1,678 | sole eo ; _ 33 | 898 2231] Ni 
31,233 | os 13,612 16} 3,750 |+ 7,288 | 68,752 | 15,190] 45 
78,336 | 3,937 19,300} 6 10,000 |+ 1,716 } 101,213 | 42,063| 
UN | we lhc! stteanatl | bon ae 3,896 839 |Dr. 557 | Ni 
680,761 | 9,625 | 247,500) 225 140,000 |+ 8,863 |} 430,630 | 180,630 | 47 
\Dr183,017 || _ ... “ent ta -- = |+ | 550 9,475 | 314| WN 
674,603 | 163,496 | 142,419| 40 ss i+ 19,454 || 2,145,131 | 257,043} 95 
ant — se ne — 2,687 999 |Dr. 3, Nil 
1,492,277 || 68,000 | 558,910 | 25+ ec + 1,763 || 1,522,732 | 523,530 | 20 
11,281 | «| 6,600 | 3-6d. oo — 1,585 20,745 9,064 | 5.44 
409,757 19,500 | 182,400 | 20 > + 13,991 || 598,813 | 207,579 | “99 
Pen. ol | ee 1th : — 16,806 49,352 |Dr. 37,283 | Nit 
1241937 || 8864 | 31,300| 124 "|= _ '394|} 194/537 | | 28'692 | 49 
433,995 | 21,958] 199,290 | 22+ 52,000 |+ 10,695 || 625,282 | 185,616 | 18+ 
152,137 13,800 88,382 | 214 ass + 1,189 || 200,685 90,035 | 39 
447 | Pins ae ORL Es “ + 16 1,110 |Dr. 411] Ni 
81,503 | 2,100 12,375 | 15 25,000 |+ 2,120 32,093 38,862} 15 
17,332 | 2,336 | 2,447 | 4 aa — 2,080} 64,151 8,131] 4 
50,719 ||... 20,212 | 35 10,000 |— ‘491 | 47,767 | 21.969 | 99 
Dr. 1,264 B31 we LP ec Oe — 917 2,166 |Dr. 2.0901 Ni 
211,231 | 18,068 | 108,000, 16t | ...  |— 31,340) 510,038 | 104451 | dap 
39,238 2,118 9,900 | 30 7,500 |+ 1,885 || 92/365 15,789 | 20 
15,767 2,182 4,233 | 9 1,500 i+ 105 || _ 20,604 7,236} 6 
34,081 10,236 16,500 | 10 wo [+ 178 || 198,301 57,841 | 10 
16,255 1,444 9,075 | 15 . |= 1,107 | 15,364 6,831 | 8 
11,982 1,500 4,620| 7 = — 252 26,345 8,774 | 8 
86,173 14,850 11,000} 5 6,000 |+ 2,493 || 97,449 26,753 | 4 
128,083 ||(c) 97,650 a on ae — 29,735 || 238,174) 39,323] Ni 
93,525 | 9,187 56,250 | Hi eer 3,168 || 66,308 | 63687| 47 
334,152 31,500 | 149,643| ll ee = [+ -:12,993 |} 359,360] 174061] 11 
81,681 4,608 | 39,721 | 1124 a + 10,327 110,311 46,568 | 112 
28,794 ion } _13,750 | 10 | | 2,528 39,966 12,085 | 10 
433,902 14,835 | 127,727 | 8 «= +: 22,438 || 153,067] 150,085] 8 
35,162 mh 8,250! 15 .. {+ 2,306 /} 19,019 7,276 | 12 
33,882 | 5,625 5,651 | 7h 5,000 |+ 1,023 || 60,503 17,460} 7 
596,508 89,375 | 206,250) 124 166,013 |+ 7,871 || 257,946 | 257/946 | 7 
161,969 || 51,563 | 17,187 | 52-88t| 40,000 |+ 39,736 || 430,684 52,347 | Nil 
33,045 | 7,377 13,242 | 10 - +. 5,307 85,968 13,074} § 
5,077 c skegiity |, 432 It 3,961 2,413 (Dr. 1,148] Nui 
79,106 | 23,493 55,613 | (m) | 435,955 ,000 | (m) 
1,667 || a = oe ae |— 1,006 | 1,245 |Dr. 148| Nil 
112/687 || 29,947 | 39,930 | 10 20,000 |— 2,203 || 210,373 79,044 | 9h 
41,380 12,000 | 14,700 | 120 oak - 151 74,763 | 28,756} 120 
Saree sin. | os a |— 10,315 | 1,852 | 711 | Nil 
18,274 8,250 , Th i+ 1971) 14,091; 7017] 6 
32,224 | : 16,500 / 8 1+ 1,427 || 132,049 16,188 | 8 
2,692 | 625 1,115 “» 9 + 12 | 7,118 2,817 
663 |. aes “a + _ 402} 168 |Dr. 1,008 nt 
Dr. 34,401 ts ae. — 3,850 | 822 |Dr. 12,164 | Nil 
8,318 | ae”? 4,157 't 6 . | 444 27,397 6,350| 6 
97,616 || _ 30,000 30,000 ;} 6 37,616 |... 207,445 78,253 | 44 
9,090,786 || 4,346,781 | 680,518 |} 5 | 1,500,000 |+ 591,373 ||10,983,581 | 5,982,216 | 5 
12,117 | 5,255 $15 ai + 754 || 23,092 4,592 | 10 
152,694 ‘9,832 62,562 || 17% so + 11,540 || 548,145 59,575 | 1p 
34,858 | 4,060 7,140 | 7 4,000 + 744 15,657 14,246 | 6 
3,592 | - Ms ce . |= 3,022 | 372 |\Dr. 375 | Nil 
197,967 4 73,792 32,588 | 15 10,000 |+ 11,041 272,452 98,186 | 13 
27,497 — 9,900: 6 |Dr. 4,187 it 181 | i| , 67,866 22,463) 6 
1,055,582 33,000 | 406,932 | (6) ... |= 1,085 || 1,766,299 | 378,295 | (6) 
494,301 || 100,000 | 140,437 | 12 174,163 |— 1,289 || 1,797,999 | 192,368] 5 
94,319 4,452 39,788 25 . - |# 372 |]. 211,093 45,853 | 25 
97,281 7,590 24,988 | 175 10,000 |+ — 625 294,102 36,680 11} 
240,177 27,500 41,250| 6 50,000 |+ 5,705 || 602,664 63,851} 3 
28,861 2,362 10,321 | 7 .. ~=6/COT56 |] 6,566 9,382 Tt 
88,334 42,000 19,800; 9 + 12,080 349,494 | 65,630; 7 
1,147 ae Bee Dh des oo i= | 153 |Dr. 569 | Ni 
45,614 3,000 30,403 | 15 2,021 + 5,330 || 27,597 15,478 | 10 
47,592 11,700 aes |i... [+ 15,897 || 170,363 | 24,107 | Nil 
66,799 2,131 7,155 | 124 I+ 864] 43,755 6,993 | 12} 
380,724 28,875 85,000 | (d) 125,000 |— 82,533; 485,168 | 111,971 (d) 
129,781 9,975 ee ae Pe + 23,614 || 114,493 77,815 | Nil 
235,142 me 66,164 | 10 150,000 |+ 1,818 | 268,331 60,331 | § 
91,935 = 39,875 | 274 wo [7,283 |] «= 41,704] = 40,836 | 22, 
83,794 ss 76,600 | 5t .. |= 4,600} 282,445/ 76418] § 
65,032 uA oe 4 20,000 |+ 25,455 | 3,308 |Dr. 19,123 | Nil 
48,290 al , 17,315 oc \+ 1,834 | 32,903 | 13,080; 44 
78,611 16,500} 13,200 + 1,456 || 117,235) 33,219] 5 
34,079 - 21,392 «- [+ 1,018 |] 44,174] 19,724] 3 
93,077 50,794 14,850 we «|= 4,993 || 254,946} 49,829] 8 
58,223 12,375 8,250 ee + 5,908 84,407 23,908 | 44 
35,276 26,438 | 2,750 ae — 8,692 | 208 13 | Nil 
6,486 email sa - 62 905 | 30! Nil 
192,673 “3,825 41,250 we + 32,458 || 100,474 | 48,839 | 20 
Dr. 2,407 Gee ol sad — 2,712 | 180 \Dr. 426 | Nil 
12,290 bie 6,875 a + 590 |} 21,097 |Dr. 8,422 | 12 
53,901 6,563 11,000 13,027 |+ 6,912 | 136,558 20,167 | 10 
34.844 he 11,000 ~ |= 907} 23520! an232 | Jo 
4,021 ; + 492) 1,159 |Dr. 1,166 | Nil 
129,753 27,600 Aes it 4,979 || 104,790 | 104,790 | 552 
75,115 26,988 30,000 |+ 83 || 270,998 51,651 Mi} 
6,658 + . + 1,616 | 598 |Dr. 174 
44,220 12,100 5 + 1,976 70,573 | 12 
39,812 1,650 ‘ + 2,563 || 42,033 Nil 
138,570 20,600 ‘ + 28,333 || 154,323 10 
15,862 ahs . — 10,701 43,897 Nil 
471,779 165,287 ; + 30,119 | 833,790 (a) 
110,150 54,000 “ + 4,000 91,503 16 
65,270 | 20,000 10,000 |+ 4,960 44,893 4 
12,550 1,650 si + 1,689 14,459 7 
56,089 | 30,000 + 2,105 || 124,827 17 


Year Total | Deprecia- Profit 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb, 
| nterest 
| 
Rage [ona bere 

Abaco (Selangor) Rubber............. Mar. 31 1,641 si |\Dr. 33 
Aeronautical and General Instruments . | Mar. 31 | 58,196 | 3,750 | 24,650 
Alvis Lighited o4 §. 5505... psn oe 65 - cya july 31| (86,096 | 33,489 35,453 | 
Amalgamated Bruas Rubber Estates .. ar. 31 5,243 | a Dr. 3,896 
Ansells Brewery Limited Poabseser ves Sept. 30 525,987 | ie 405,988 
Associated Talking Pictures........... July 30 | 19,848 shi | 550 
Rietie PEE OO. 24. os cictt 0 4 0 0 00s cue uly 31 | 2,249,370 | 739,763 | 325,369 
Badenoch Rubber ...............-.05 Dec. 31 953 | wr ‘Dr. 2,687 
Bass, Ratcliffe and Gretton ..........+ Sept. 30 1,744,302 42,997 | 634,673 
Beira (Port of) Development.......... Mar. 31 10,687 ous 5,015 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery.........-. Sept. 30 646,096 | 215,891 
Bovril Australian Estates............+ = 31 21,196 Sa Dr. 16,806 
Brabv (Frederick) Ltd.........-.-+6+. pt. 30 298,911 | 37,801; 39,770 
Bristol Brewery, George’s....-...+++++ Sept. 30 657,159 ots 283,493 
Bristol United Breweries .........++++ Sept. 30 219,168 103,371 
British & Cont. Pintns. Trust ......... Sept. 30 1,588 16 
Btiich Sisten Beg Co. >«> -s--2--.s+. July 31| 50,960 | 41,595 
Brooks Wharf & Bull Wharf.......... — 30 79,598 ; | 2,703 | 
Burco Limited ...........02eeeeeeeee pt. 30 86,998 5,734 29,721 | 
Bursledon Brick Co. .........002-ee08 — 30 3,852 530 |Dr. 24 
Butler, W., & Co... .... 22sec eseeeeve pt. 30 | 466,27 14,818 94,728 
Campbell (Archibald) Hope & King.. Sept. # | 107,558 750 21,403 
Carolina Tea of Ceylon ........++++++- — = os 3,023 ae 
CE BEND, og 04 30d nab cca GED EDN'A pt. | k ‘ : 
Castie Brothers (Furniture) Aug. 4} 53,701 4,208 9,412 
Ceylon & Indian Planters’ Association . | June 30 | —_12,350 1,305 5,868 
Clydesdale Investment Co...........+. Sept. 30 109,680 ibe 33,343 
Covent Garden Properties ..........+++ June 30 | 300,713 67,915 
Crabtree Elect. Industries ............ Oct..31 71,380 68,605 
Daily Mail & General Trust........... Sept. 30 | 378,858 a 194,136 
Decca Record Company .........--++ Mar. 31 132,873 1,447 54,656 
Dene Shipping Co. .........-.-+-+008 uly 31 39,151 =e 16,278 
Electric and Musical Industries........ une 30| 168,804 ~- | 165,000 
Fillergs Toffees... 0.02.0... ..0cccccces uly 27 21,560; ... 10,556 
Foister, Clay & Ward ............-++- une 30 85,492 8,000 17,299 
Gaumont-British Picture Corporation .. far. 31 469,509 see 469,509 
General Theatre Corporation .......... Mar. 31 617,727 53,721 148,486 
Goodacre (Wm.) & Sons ............. — 30 106,930 9,330 25,926 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber ............. ec. 31 4,915 . 3,961 
Holt Brewery Company ............++- Sept. 30 | 408,091 . 79,106 
Hoscote Rubber Estates..........-.+- — 30 7,343 \Dr. 1,008 
Investors’ Mortgage Security Co. ...... pt. 30 | 226,263 oy 87,674 
Kolok Manufacturing Co..........-+-+ . a 73,060 —_— | 26,549 
Kamuning (Perak) Rbr. & Tin 30 9,268 | Dr. 10,315 
Kelvin Investment Trust ....... secoee | Sept. 0 15,525 | 8,447 | 
iritten: Bethe ini. i. Lis ohne aie sae j= 30} 151,017/ 15,000| 17,927 | 
Kotmalic Valley Estate, Ceylon ....... une 30 6,509 | 1,000 1,752 
Kuala Kubu Rubber..........0+eee0. une 30 1,621 | 402 | 
Kuala Muda Rubber Estates.......... Jes a oa = iz 4 Ir. 3,850 
Laws Chemical ...........-ccccccccce une i | 52 6,078 
Leach’s Argentine Estates ............ Mar. 31 237,360 51,071 | 97,616 | 
Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited .. | Dec. 31 |12,485,770 66,495 | 7,118,672 
Liverpool & North Wales Steamship ... | Sept. 30 | " 73,494} 10,000 | ” 6,009 
Liverpool Warehousing Co. .........++ Sept. 30 583,001 | 83,934 
London & Colonial Investment ....... Sept. 30 17,333 . | 16,274 
Merah Rubber Estate ......-...--e0+ Mar. 31 7 <p \Dr. 3,022 
Matthew Brown & Co. ....ccccceeccccs Sept. 30 304,421 ad 127,421 
Miles Aircraft Limited..............0. Dec 31 67,274 | 5,894 
Mitchells & Butlers. ..........cccceee Sept. 30 | 1,638,442 ose | 438,847 
Montague Burton, Ltd. Mar, 31 | 1,548,229 | 152,962 413,311 
Moors’ & Robson’s Breweries Sept. 30 228,744 15.678 44,612 
Morgans Brewery Co. ....... el tee Sept. 30 | 260,358 | 11,805 43,203 
New Zealand Loan & Mercantile Agency une 30 650,708 32,737 124,455 
North British Rayon............2.0%% une 30 66,856 | 21,494 13,439 
Nuttall’s Breweries ...........20s%%%- pt. 30 264,334 | 1,500 73,880 
Padang Jawa Rubber .........'...-+,- Mar. 31 | 1,935 | poly |\Dr. 598 
Palace & Derby Castle ...........00+5 Oct. 31 { 100,313} 12,500) 40,754 
Palestine Potash Limited: ............ Dec. 31 156,836 | 60,734 27,597 
Paterson Engineering ............000. Apl. 30 | 47,250 | ea j 10,150 
Prices, Tailors Limited ..............% tres 30 406,802 | 80,460 | 156,342 
Prices Tailors Properties.............. une 30 | 113,654 1,464 | 33,589 
Pinte Eitte Gdndied Bio sw oc ncccsepses June 30 385,983 125,000 | 217,982 
Rayne, H. & M., Limited............. Aug. 20} 48.95| .... | 47/158 
Rearon, Saith Lined... ....cccvcsccecss Mar. 31 390,801 | iv | 72,000 
Rigby (John} & Sons “.........%.s.%%0% Aug. 31 103,123 | 9,871 | 62,643 
Ste. Madeieine Sugar Co. ...........4- June 30 28,153 { ike 19,149 
Scottish National Trust Co............ — 30 125,949 | oxp 37,156 
Second City & Commercial Investment . pt. 30 ot 48,772 | oes 22,410 
Second Scottish Inv. Trust..........+. on 276,015 | we | 60,651 
Second Scottish National Trust........ Sept. F 90,376 | oe | 26,533 
Simons & Co., Limited . .........--+00 une 30 31,962 | os | 20,495 
Singapore Para Rubber Estate ........ far. 31 | 922 | . Dr. 62 
Geeye Collenias:........».-campnnre sen June 30 142,268 | 77,533 | 
Sth. Perak Rbr. Syndicate ...... 2... June 30 | 2921 7) \Dr 3'712 
Spencer, Walter, & Co. Limited ....... Sept. 30 | 19,476 | 4,261 | 7,465 
Sv Simpson Bamited . .....ccsececccose July 31 | 83,901 | 5,799 | 37,502 
Stevenson, Hardy & Co..............-. April 30 | 14,093 | a | 10,093 
ll ee ia eg prio Mar. 31 14,194 | 6,000 492 
SOTO Hotel... .... sos cc ccgevesapes Sept. 30} 105,179 | wed | 105,179 
Stroud Brewery Co............00eee0e 268,555 | 10,228/ 59,651 
Sungkap Para Plantations ...... ocee §,227 one 1,616 
Tecka (Argentina) Land Co...........+ 107,574 ‘ 14,076 
Third Caledonian Trust Co...........-. 46,958 a 12,463 
Town Investments Limited ..... : 218,173 ‘ 59,905 
United Motor Finance Corpn. ......... 50,963 24,100 4,366 
Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd. 927,453 | 54,688 | 235,001 
Warwicks & Richardsons ............. 96,424 | aes | 73,000 
Westland Aircraft Limited............ 48,610 | aes | 34,960 
Wilson, Smith & Sutcliffe Limited ..... 20,935 | 8,839 | 
Yates’s Castle Brewery............-0- 149,202 39, 605 
Totals (£000's): 


November 13, 1946. to November 27, 1946 
January 1, 1944, to November 27, 1946.. 





a) 1946, Ord. 10%, Def. 6% (1945, 10 & 4). 
Transfer to Prices Trust Co. by way of 






34,071 
452,534 


1,737 
134,856 


(6) 1946, Ord. 23%, Max. Ord. T% (194 
ordinary share capital. 


ividend upon 


14,018 
176,522 























ne 21 & 7). 
ear £80,000 was 


t Bees of Easaens Tan 
















































(6) 3 Years dividend upon 7% Preference shares to June 30, 1945 
as tramsferred to Prices J 


Trust Co. (m) Rate not stated. 
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— Pee z : = o>. Price, Gre Prices, Last tw Ty Prree, Price 
Es ow Now Viek!,* Year 1946 | Pee i ® é | Nev Nov 
ia p Tio or 27) — Saw Tl i 33 =, 20, 27, Nov. 27, [i Jae. 1to Nov. 26, Dividends Name of Securnt 19, 26, 
<x 1946 1946 1946 High | Low @ © Oy 1946 1946 
: \ British | ie | : [ 5 s. d. 4 oe r Rls cna s hk x 
101 Conversion 3° 948-55 ...1) E 1024 102% | ue 9 6) 1 % *e | tren, Ceal and Steer 
— $0} | War Bonds 24% 1949-51../ E | 102) 1024 fo 3 a/1 711) 77% sie | Bho a [Babeock & Wilcox Ord. {1.624 69/- 
| 100 ._ | Exchequer Bds. “12°% 1950. + E 101} | 101} | 0-8 5 1 5 5| €8/9 43/6 fe) 28 \Bolsover CoRier y Ord. £1. cai} 65/- 67 - 
} 1004 || War Bonds 29% 1951-53..| B | Joey! 10ap ' 0 9 6/112 10} 30/9 25/- | t3ha] a |Brown (Jobn) Ord. 10/-....f/ 29/3 29/6. | 
° | 100} | War Bonds 2$% 1952-54..5 B | 1044 | 2 ©1210} 11511 147) 9/93 | BR 7 Cammell Laird Ord_ Stk. 5/-|) 15.6 14,6 
1 1003 || Funding 29% 1952-57 ....1] E 104jxd) 104§xd' 0 15 0; 116 11} 26/18 | 2b 104] 5 o 3 @ )Coivilles Ord. Stk. . | 2546 | 26/- 
vi os uv Bonds 24% 1954-56... E 105 1055 | 01410} 117 8 105 7} 88/- 5 a} 1 6 Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. fi...) 2 6 | 105 
5 102} | Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58.....|) E 1083 | 108 | 012 2/119 5/}| 28 22/3 8 ¢! 8 @!'Dorman Ord. {1 ..... | 26/- | 21/3 
6 2) || War Loam 3% 195559....4 B | 108 108% 1014 2 }2 0 5/459 36 | 75) 4 @ Guest Keen Ord Stk. 45/6 | 45/3 
vil fy | W014 | Savings Bds, 5% 1955-65..// BE | 108% | 184/015 0/2 110) S/- | 23/9 1246| 5 a Hadiields Ord, Stic. ae 259 | 25/9 
7 | 98 || Funding 2}% 1956-61... | EB 1054 | 104% | 017 4/119 7) W/% | 21/4) 7 ¢| 7 ¢| Harland & W. Ord. Stk, Zi. 27/3 28/3 
: JOL} | Fondang 3% 1959-69... 11} B 108 jf} 1088 | 018 7} 2 4 8 | 26/33 | 20/- 123b| 3 a |!Powell Dutirvyn Ond. Stik. £1) 25/9 | 26/-xd 
5 |} 112% || Funding 4°, ee i E | 1203 | 120% );012 2;2 4 8&8] 59/6 40/-  T2ie@) +736 "Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £9... 57/- | 55/6 
Nil 10144 Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70, .}} E ; 1094 109} 019 3;2 5 64 58/3 47/9 |} Zee} 12)¢ \Stewarts & Lloyds Def, §2/- | 53/6 
Of 99} | Savings Bds, 23% 1964-67.! E 104% | 1044/1 2 6/2 4 8/] 64/- | 53/9 10 6, 4 @/ Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1...) 60/6 | 63/9 
4d. 113} | Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 || § 123% 323, (015 512 7 2) 12/24) 9/6 12$¢| i2$c Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8.. 10/2 Myl) 
0 101 | Savings Bds, 3% 1965-75..|| E 1ll& |) 1lllg | 1 0 6\2 6 6} 269 20/104) he! 55! United Steet Ord. Stk. (1...|) 25.9 | 26/- 
Nil |.103§ |, War Loan 34%, aft. 1952... E 107jxd 1074,xd, 012 9 2 3 O'}] 30 9} 18/14 | 6} 4 @ Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... | 29/9 29,3 
0 109} | Cousols 4% (after 1957).../) B | 117} 117% 5010 3/2 4 5] Textiles | 
8t | 106, |. Conv. 3$% (after 1961).. E | 15) 11444 {016 11)2 6 5} 18/3 | 12 14 Nile¢| Nii c¢ Bleachers Assn, Ord, Stk. £1)) 13/3 13/6 
19 — | Treas. Bds. 2}° pe ret U | 100 100 1 7 6|210 O! 27/75 | 20/6 5 ¢| 5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Sti. @1}; 23/9 24/3 | 
Nil 103 reas, Stk. 3% (att. 1966). 2 7 2093 ese” ET UT ST || 38/- 31/3 8 ¢ 8 ¢ British Celanese Ord. oe 33/6 | 326 
5 i | 02 Redemption 3% (1986-96).) & ij Mgt |. 2 3)2-6 10) €8/- | 514 6b) 5 @ Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. ae. 64/3 | 65/7) 
4 ut | St | Local Loans 3% (@)..5 2.2%. U 10043 1008 bes 1910) 58/9 51/- 5b 2$@ Courtanids Ord. Stk. {1.. 53/3 536 
20 @4| 914 || Consols 25%... ne vee a 994 964 17101210 9 426 | 33/6 | 2§b) 2he/Engtish S. Cotton Ord. fi...) 34/3 4/4 
Nil — a (se oe ea. eee os i: oe ; 27/3 7 21/44 4c) 2 "Fine Cotton S$ ns, Ord. ed 29 26 /- 
l4t *Jo redemption assum tions dicated: Nt vields after allowing for tax at 9%. 1 £4) 5/3) 4/1, |} 2a! 10 6! Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/ 5/- 5/1 
20 farliest date. =Undated (flat vield). § Average life 17 yrs. € 1 hs.| 43 10}, 34/3 ; 1 ¢| ee Lanes. Cotton Ord: Stk. £1. ‘ 42/6 42/6 | 
. }yTo be redeemed at par 5 January, 1947 112 6 89/ | ite 20 Patons & Baldwins Ord. /1.!) 105/7} | 111/3 
NT ——e — Electrical 
: fies, |) yeaa Jans 1 10 | Brice, | Price, | | Vie, | 12/9 | s/- |, w | > ajassor Elect. Omar ste f..|/ 20/3 | 72/~ | 
8 Year 1945 * "Nov. 261 Name ot Security j Nov. Nov. Nov. 0 43/- J. a. 4 a |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. All 45/9 | 46/3 
4 aa See ee | 19, 26, 26, 38 / - 29/14 Tha 15 b Cromptou Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 34/- 34/- | 
Nil fh | Low || High | Low _ 984G| 1946 | 1946 | Ty- =| 52/6 | WO | 4 @ \Buglish Electrie Ord. Stk. £1)| 61/6 63 
17 | if | 1]l/- | 92/9 17} ¢| i7}¢ ‘General Electric Ord, Stk. /1)) 101/6 | 103/- | 
ll | Dom. & Col. Govts. | fe @ | Gas and Electricit | | 
12 } | = | 1148 | 100} | Australia 32% 1965-69. .... | 214 | 114 «| 2 6 6) SO/- | 37/6 | 146] > @ County of London Stk. £1..|) 47/6 | 45/6 | 
10 i} | 99% || 114$ 1028 |New Zealand 37% 1962-65...) 113 14} 2 «4 :«0} 31/- | 25/6 aga}. 3}5 Edmundsons Ord. Stk. {1..|) 29/- | 27/6 | 
8 me }13 | 1229 | 114 Nigeria 4% 1963 .......... i 122 122 2 8 2) 24/- | 20/44 295 24 \Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1.. 23/- 22.6 
12 | 104 | 112g | 105 | South Africa 34% 1954-59..| 112 112 117 6 || 37/3 | 29/6 } 6}. 2} \North-East Eleetrie Stk. £2. | 35/- 33/6 
1 i } Cerporation Stocks | |) 46,9 | S/S | 6 b 5 @ Scottish Power Ord. Stk; fi. | 44/- 43/6 
7 ) 99 | 105} | 99} ||Birmingham 2§% 1955-57...) 105 105 22.7] ! ' Motor and Aircraft 
Nil my | 100 |) 107$ | 100} | Bristol 3% 1958-63........ ! 307 | 107 | 2 6 6] #26 | M/6 | We} 40 c¢ \Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....]) 41/= 42/6 
5 99¢ {| 109} | 100 {Glasgow 3% 1963-66....... , 208} | 109 72 611) 383 | 26/3 Tee} The ||BS.A. Ord, Stk. £1........ | 29/6 | 30/9 | 
Nil 4 94% i 600 - + - 0-H. MiGs wre: cei cies es / ele | 101) 219 8 20/1, | 13/4 6b 4 @ | Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10 | 18/103} 19/6 
(m) 400 || Use | 1008 i'Liverpool 3% 1954-64...... / 16 |} 105 2 6 2) 4/6 | 35/- 10 ¢| 10 c| De Havilland Ord. Stk. a | 42/6 44/9 
Nil | | + Foreign Governments | _- } || 46/6} 39/6 1 6 Ty ¢ Ford Motor Ord. Stk. f1....]) 40/= 41/3 
o 91s 1013 | +94 Argentine 34°, Bds. 1972...|) 1% ; OL | 3 8 10} 26/10}) 16/2} I 17} 6 15 a '|\Hawker Siddeley Ord, ec . “I 25/3 26/4) 
120 67} 19 | 70} | Austria 4$°% Gtd. 1934-59. .| te 78 | 3 6 6¢, 94/6 | 80/- | 2a] 12}6 "Lucas (Joseph) Ord. f1.....|. 85/- | 90/- | 
Nil 40 49 35} | Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14% -| a 47} 13 32) 46/74 | 38/- || 7b] T20 @|\Morris Motors 5/- Ord. St, 40/3 | 41/6xd| 
6 63 8&3 64 | Brazil 5% 1914A, Int. 38% | oT 82 | 4 2.4 |/151/3 | 99/9 || @ e} 2 c|\Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. fv. .|) 112/6 | 115/- 
8 21 34h 25 |.Chile 6% (1929) 24/0-48%./ 3 {| 31 317°0| Shipping 
ni 47 67h | 43 | Chimese 5% I913.........-|  % | 448 | Nil | 40:3 | 25/103) abe T} 6 |\Cunard Ord. Stk, fl. See ced 35/6 39/9 | 
100 ory \Portngnese External 3%...| eT sts i 2/9 31/3 34 6 }b \ Elder D. Lines H 45/- 6/6 | 
Nil 1 | 65 80} 72 | Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. . ' 1 go 15 0 Of] R/- | 39/3 6e| Te [Burnes With 2 ca 35/- | 3/6 | 
6 H | 73 91 | 75 | Uruguay 34% Assented. dip 0 |317 9/\ 653 | 48/3 | 2.6| 10 5/\P & O. Def. Stk. f....... 60/- 63/- | 
a tere Be} ) || 37 24/9 6¢| 6¢ Roya std Lines Ose Stk. ii 29/6 | 32/- | 
5 oe Abate eee oe Pp? Prio Yield || 29/104 24/9 5 ¢| 6 ¢|\Union Castle Mail Stk. £)..|| 31/6 33/3 | 
1 Har 1948 Dividend a Now. Now. Tea and Rubber | 
Mh Bak og, Divsads | name op sere A | ABS | au ayn | ae] eg angehana Gh.) 288 | Me | 
: i | /9 a |Jokai (Assam) Tea As ores] 90/ : | 
Nil i | Low i ta 1 o a * ai de 8 Ais 5a is 4 ite | 1o46 | 3/11}, 2/7 | 6 5} Nile London Asiatic Rbe 2/-. Sl 3/- | 
13 % | Railways | | ios. d. |i 29/6 22/3 Nile} Nile ||Rubber Pltns. Trust {1..... 25/6 25/3 | 
6 | 3B Nil ¢ 24 ¢ | Antotagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt. .|/ me 51e | dl | 48/9 37/3 Nile} Nile |United Sua ee a. 42/6 41/3 | 
vy) ie a Nil ¢ Na ¢ B.A. Gt. Sth. Ord. Stk. ...|) om | 125 | Nil | 
| 2¢ ¢ | San Paulo Ord, Stk. ....... 1 116, 211 6//101/6 | 91/9 15 } 5 #/An ‘o-trandan Oot Stk. £1.|| 96/3 98/1 
25 m | $16} 2a| 3 ofc an. Pacific Com. $25...... | $17 $166 17 9 01} 363 | 287- 1%} b| lipa lApex Trinidad Ord. 5/-.. ss 33/- | 35 - 
1% e nt |} 30 2 @ |\Great Western Ord. Stk...../| 56 57 815 6 || &,- 64/03 10 } 244 |Burmab Oil Ord. Stk. 33M 68/1p | 68/9 
3 106 | 246! 2ba)G.W. 5% Cons, Pref. Stk, «| 121 ro 4 3 8] 98/9 | 75/- #2h@| +3} |Shell Transport Ord. Stk. /il| 91 92/6 
% 4% || 26) 2a LNELR. 4% ist Pref. Stk..!) 55 564 | 7 1 7/122/3 | 94/8} a| & b'\Trinidad Leaseholds {1.....)) 118/- | 117/6 
vty ‘st || 2be 4 ¢. LMS, Ord. ‘Stock. . Ss 29 {1316 0| Miscellaneous 
Ni | 4 | 2b] 2 @ LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk...|| 60 60} | 612 3 || 3/103) 20/- 14@| 174 |\Assoc. British Picture of 28/9 29/- 
10 55 lid 1ja@ London Transport ‘C’ Stk..|| 64 644 | 413 0 73/9 | 83/9 10 c} 10 ¢ |/Assoc, P. Cement Ord, (4 676 | 66/6 
Nil 183 2 ¢| 2 ¢ Southern Def. Stock.,.....) 22 23 | 812 1/111/3 | 16/- 1246] 5 @||Barker (John) Ord. £1.....|| 03/9 | 103/9 
124 68} 2}6| 2g@ Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.) 74 744 | 614 3 || 65/3 | 58/- 32$¢] 35 c||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-..|| 62/6 63/3 
|| Banks & Diecount | 46/3 |.35/- 6 6| 2 @ ||British Aluminium Stk. {1..|| 44/6 | 45/6 
M-| 86/6 || 10 b| Ta | Alexanders £2, £1 pd.......|, 105/— | 106/3 | 3 5 9 |\134/44 vs 10$c | +11} ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobaceo Stk. 125/- | 121/3 
4 ef 6 6| 3a Bank of Australasia {5..... + 10h | 4.12 6 |104/- | 82/9 12 }| = 8 a \|British Oxygen Ord. Stk. a} 101/3 | 101/3 
{5 | 6 ¢| 8 ¢)| Bank ot Montreal $10......|) £7 7 212 6h) 120 | 95 4 c¢| 9 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... i! ni} 
1 | 23) || 6 €| 6be |Bank of New S. Wales £20..|| 29 Soy 3 5 Onl195/- |157/6 2245| 12}a |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1..... 182/6 | 185/- 
WE) 74/3 || 7 6] 7 a@ Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1.. 94/- | 94/6 1219 6] 138 | 9% 10 a| 35 6 |\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. éi|| 134 13} 
6 | 63/9 | 4) 3 a Barclays (DC. &O.)*A’ il T16 | 19/- 1113 0) @ Th | S1/- 8 ¢| 12 ¢|\Danlop Rubber Ord. Stk. #1 72/5 72/9 
4 9 | 2ha a6! ||\Chartered of India 45...... AH 1l@ {| 211 0 4/9 27/6 | 8 ¢ 8 c \\Blec. & Mus. Ind, Stk. 10/-.|, 28/6 27/6 
| S1/- || 9d @ |\District ‘ A’ £5, £1 pd... 11? 115/- |3 3 91! 28/9 21/6 || The} 12} \\Gaumont British Ord, 10/-. | 26/3 27/6 
£80 || Nile} Nil ¢ |Hong Kong & Shanghai $128) | £8 £85 Nil || 51/9 | 43/- 12}a| 22} |\Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk, 5/-|) 47/6 48/9 
M| 58/6 || 6 b| 6 a\ Lloyds‘ A’ 45, {1 pd......|) 72 72/6 |3 6 3/113/9 | 96/103) 2a] 17§6|\Harrisons & Cros, Def. fi. | 107/6 | 108/9 
w-| 81/- 746| ‘Tha |Martins Bank f1.......... 97 | 98/6 |3 1 9/ 10/3 | 6/6 | 3 ¢| 9% c||Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-..|| 8/44 | 8/9 
85/- 8 6| 8 @ Midlané Bank £1, tuily paid|| 106 106/3 | 3 0 © || 48/6 | 37/- |} 5 6| 3 a ||Imperial Chemical Ord. {1.,|| 43/- | 43/9 
R64 5 | 5 @ \Nat. Dis, (A.) £2, holy pal & | 8 3 10) 8& |) Te | £10 6) tT}a \imperial Tobacco Ord. / St 8 
| 73/9 || Thb at Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... || 92/- | 93/- |3 4 3 || $544 | $449 |/$1.60 ¢ $1.60 - | International Nickel n, ol $46, $40} 
| 477 | 8a! 86 Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.| | 565 | 570xd| 219 8 || 58/9 | 46/6 5 ¢ 5 c|Lever & Unilever Ord, {1...|} 47 §1/- 
203 | S@| 12 b Stan. of S. Attica £0, £5pd.j 258 | 26 | 3 4 6 || 76/6 | 59/6 || 10 c| 10 c \London Brick Ord. cocuce OMee 66/3 
~| 60/6 | 5 6b 5 a |\Union Discount £1 Stk. ....|) 70/- | 70/6 | 216 0 | 85/6 | 70/- || 35 Bb) 15 @ Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- vs 80/-xd) 81/3 
3} 90/6 | 9 b| 99 a| Westminster £4, £1 paid....) 110/- 3 5 3123/9 5/— |} 1256 5 a |\Metal Box Ord. Stk. £ ..|, 11/3 115/- 
\ Insurance } 101/10}, 88/6 | 120} pa \Murex £1 Ord, ei uw.. + 90/- 93/9 
Mi | 304 || 50 6] 40 a@/\Alliance £1, fully paid...... || 35}xd 2 8 6 || 53/14 | 40/- || 2e af c Odeon heatres Ord, 5/-.. 50/7} | 50/- 
mM | 143 6/-b| 4/64 |\Atlas £5, £14 BMGs iid deee |} 163 214 6 | 48/44 | 35/7% | 1240 a |\Pinchin Johnson Ord, 10/-.| 45/6 47/6 
}. 10} || 2246] 15 a@ |\Commercial Union {1...... |) _ 138 3 6 8 || 82/9 | 71/- 34a| 10 b| Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. {1.. 80 81/-xd 
135/- | 16 6) 16 a Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd...) 155/- 2 0 || 47/- | 32/6 15 ¢| Thc | Triplex Safety Glass 1oy-. 34/9 | 36/6 
| 6 1146} lta London & Lancashire fl. ool) 8 2 0 //135/- |106/3 10 a@| 12}6 Tube Investments Ord. fl. 126/3xd) 127/6 
| 15$ || #22)6)| +20 a@ ||Peart £1, fully paid.. 21 | 1 6+} 95/- | 79/6 | 88 3g \{Turner & Newall Ord. £1...)) 87/- | 
| 17 || 6/-b! 6/7a ||Phoenix £1, fully et | 2% | 2 58/7k 43/9 |\(A)17hb| 10 a United Molasses Ord. 6/8 ..|) 55/6 
| 29 (169-07 ¢ +114} ¢ ||/Prudential 41‘ A 37 1 50/¢ | 40/6 4 ¢| 6 c|\Wall Paper Defd. i sais 43/6 
ot ll a| 2140 ||Royal Exchange fl. 15 | 2 °8/6 80/13 || 45 6] 15 a! Woolworth Ord. 5/-..... . 95/6 
lo} |} «3/36)| 3/94 |/Royal £1, fully ras | a 2 | Mines 
Breweri a Se {| 68/9 56/3 ate 27}a Ashanti Goldfields Prd. dt: 58/6 
M6 | 181/3 || $20 » | Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. : a..| 210/- | 2 97/6 | 66/3 124 ¢ | Cons. Glds. — Africa {1..|| 68/9 
15 . Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. A. 138/- | 3 rm Te b| 3% a@ ‘De Beers (Def. fi: Mabe oct 20 
18 } |\Guinness (A.) Ord, Stk. 160/- 3 | 35/7h | 21/3 || 385| 2$@ |\Randfontein de ccseuy - 28/ 
Tea \ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. di 136/- 3 | 10¢ | 4 || 15 6| 25 a | Rhokana Corp. cated 8 
18 b Mitchells & Butlers Ord. ay 4 | 17/— | 12/3 Nile} 10 c \Roan Antelope © pe (mveeeh 13/ 
+8 a |\S. African Breweries {1.. 2 if ae 45 b|) 45 a Sub Ni Wi vnccves /9 
24a |Taylor Walker Ord, Stk. £1. 3 § | 14 13 20 @| 61 b Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd......|| 124 
6 a| 14 b |\Watney Combe Def. Stk. sti {i)| 100 318 6\' 8 6 a Nil |W. Witwatersrand i teas oh 
) Final div. —‘(c) Last two yearly divs. “3 ted at ae of face Value. } Allowing Wor exchange 1h) Yncludes | 












(m) Yield basis, 69 -58%. ) Yield basis, 8%. 
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AGGREGATE ASSET 
at 3ist March, 1946 
€78,536.586 






Represented at over 200 potnts 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: , New South Wales; 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter Genera! Manager 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (3. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colapy 
Amritsar _ Nuwara Nairobi Britis: 
Bombay Del Eliya Nakuru ELA. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kaftnpala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... ooo one e. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... cee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee cece £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... eco coe £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughowt Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of th , the Government 





e Commonwealth of Australia 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Gov ent of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies are 


open at 3. oes Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at 30th , 1946—Central Bank Balances .. £4.444,030,911 
Note Issue Department 206,660,481 
General Bank Balances 75,469,757 
Rural Credits Department 3,279,760 
Mortgage Bank partment 2,463,143 
Industrial Finance Dept. ... 2,090,727 
Savings Bank Balances ... 451,883,943 


£A1,185,878,722 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Londen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, WC. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
London Office: 

6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 











NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE : DURBAN 


Applications are invited for a TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS IN DURBAN for the year 1947. Duties will consist of 
teaching European and non-European students and in taking part in 
the research work of the Department of Economics. 

The salary will be between £350 and £600 (plus cost-of-living allow- 
ance), and will depend on qualifications and experience. 

It is likely that this post will be made permanent in 1948, and that 
a higher scale of salary will be introduced. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire, 24, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLemMENTsS Press, LTD., Portugal St., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place. Strand. London, W.C.2. 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
U.S, Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, November 30, 
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Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... oss one 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... dhe 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES E 
as at 28th February, 1946 ... be sas £76,781,159 | 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


£4,500,009 
£2,400,00 
£2,411,133 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W, 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000, 
ageanve FUNDS STERLING - - «= « £7,125,00 
SERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS -. - $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Offices 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, 6&.GC.3. 
Chief Manager: THz HoNovurRABLE Mr. A. Moras, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
9, Gracechurch Steet, E.0.3, a company incorpora in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpdration, s 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 





REFUGF ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief € ce: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


AN UAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
As YS EXCEED £92,000,000 
Cc. “MS PAID EXCEED £173,000,000 


, (1945 Accounts) 


' 


’ 4 
} 


C2 nadian Markets — 


British fit \'s, interested in Canada as a field for business 
and trade“ expansion, will find The Royal Bank of 
Canada a useful ally. With branches from coast to 
coast, we provide an informed banking service fully 
experienced in meeting the needs of foreign traders. 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Mgt. 

2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) 0% 600 ironies ix 


Canada, Newfoundland, 
Head Office, Montreal anada, Newfoun i 


the West Indies, Central 
Offices in‘ New York and Paris and South America. i 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND: 
JOHANNESBURG 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; a knowledge of accoum 
would be desirable, and business and teaching experience will be 
strong recommendation. 

Salary £600 by £25 to £800 per annum, plus temporary cost-of-li 
allowance, which at present is £75 per annum in the case of a m 
man and £46 16s. per annum in the. case of a single officer. At 
initial salary may be paid on the grounds of special qualifications 
experience. The appointment is subject to two years’ probation in 
first instance. Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident 
is compulsory. An amount of £200 for a married man and £60 for 
single officer will be allowed towards transport expenses to Jo : 
burg. Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
sities Bureau of the British Empire, 24, Gordon Square, London, W& 
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